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ABSTRACT 

The book describes the setting, objectives, program, 
evaluation and achievement of six innovative action-research early 
childhood education projects for Aboriginal Australian children, 
traces various previous attempts to provide education, and provides 
an historical background of the estimated 140,000 Aboriginal people 
who make up 1% of Australia's total population. Based on the North 
American compensatory education model, the Bourke Project, in 1969, 
chose an experimental methodology and then devised an appropriate 
teaching program to fit the methodology. Also begun in 1969, the New 
South Wales van Leer Project established 12 centers, now operated by 
Aboriginal people, where parents provide learning experiences for 
themselves and' their children, Functioning between 1969 and 1972, the 
Victorian van Leer Project developed experimental Aboriginal 
prefichools in contrasting rural and urban settings.. The South 
Australian van Leer Project established two pre schools in 1969 to 
prepare children for more effective entry into the formal school 
aetting. The Rather hie Project, operating from 1970 to 1973 , 
emphasised development of language and communicative skills by 
.Voooginal children in the first four primary grades. The Queensland 
van Leer Project, initiated in 1968 and sines implemented in all 
Aboriginal schools throughout the state,, developed a .sequenced 
language teaching urogram fc'or the t'?r»t three primary grades. 
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Foreword 



This book is concerned with a description and an analysis of six 
innovative programs of early childhood education for Aboriginal 
Australian children. It is an important account which should be 
read with care - and perhaps in some cases with shame - by 
politicians and administrators concerned and responsible for the 
education of Aboriginal people as well as by professionals in this 

field. ' 

The six programs began operation in the years between 1967 
and 1969 in four Australian States and in the Northern Territory. 
As the authors point out, the time was ripe in two ways. First, 
there was an emerging consciousness among Australians that, as 
the vernacular would have it , 'Aborigines had not been given a fair 
go' and that major programs were necessary to attempt to redress 
the shameful balance. The 1967 referendum in Australia, ]by the 
greatest majority ever recorded', had reversed two major discrim- 
inatory clauses from the Australian Constitution. Education was 
seen as one way of enabling Aborigines to take their rightful 
place' - whatever that might mean - in the total Australian com- 
munity. 

At the same time, the great crusade for 'equality of opportunity' 
in the United States had produced the famous 'Head Stan' pro- 
gram, which in the somewhat enthusiastic words of one of its 
principal authors: 'still stands out as one of the major social 
experiments of the second half of the twentieth century'. The 
fundamental thesis of Head Start was, and still is, that active 
educational intervention in the pre-school years can compensate 
for inadequate and ineffective home backgrounds and can pro- 
mote intellectual development in such a way that children from 
such backgrounds are not disadvantaged in their later primary and 
secondary schooling. 
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Putting these strands together, some educators in the various 
Australian States pressed for experimental programs in early 
childhood education for Aboriginal people. There were major 
differences in their objectives and in the activities developed, as Dr 
Teasdale and Mr Whitelaw clearly show, but, with the exception 
of Lex Grey in New South Wales, all directors of programs ac- 
cepted the deprivation-compensation hypothesis and without ex- 
ception placed their faith on the education of the young child, and 
through the child, of parents and communities as a critical means 
of improving the lot of Aboriginal people . 

The story of the programs is an exciting and a sobering one . It is 
exciting because, as can be seen even from the limited evaluative 
data, each of the effort* was successful in its own way. 'Placed 
together', Teasdale and Whitelaw claim, 'it is clear that they have 
played a very dominant role in shaping the direction of early 
childhood education provision for Aboriginal Australians since 
1967'. 

The story is sobering because, in the short run at least, the 
lessons of the programs have not been well learned, other than in 
the narrow context of the communities in which they operated. 
Despite their impressive findings, no real effort was made in any 
State to pick up the 'financial tab' when external funding ran out. 
In a sense this failure of government or other authorities to take 
advantage of the findings wak predictable. It too, is a product of 
two forces. First, in Australia politicians and education admin-, 
istrators, with one or two honourable exceptions, have never been 
particularly convinced that there is a need for early childhood 
education. A brief flaring off interest in 1973 died quickly and 
provision for early childhood is still largely child minding for the 
poor and expensive pre-schools for the middle classes and the rich . 

And secondly, despite the referendum, Aboriginal people are 
still low in the scale of government priorities. 

Given these two strands - neglect of the pre-school child and 
neglect of the Aborigine, what chance was there for further 
development of good early childhood educational centres for 
Aboriginal people? The book demonstrates the need for, and the 
positive consequences of, good programs. It is to be hoped that the 
book will stimulate interest and action at all levels of responsi- 
bility. 

Teasdale and Whitelaw's account has been put together with 
commendable patience and scholarship from what was often in- 
adequate description and imperfect evaluative data. This is no 
criticism of those engaged in the original work, for they were few 
in numbers, concerned with the day to day development and 
delivery of activities, usually in the extraordinarily bad conditions 
which characterize the environment in which Aboriginal children 
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are all too often forced to live. The story is told objectively, but 
sympathetically. It has much to say to the theorist as well as to the 
practitioner. 

The Bernard van Leer Foundation, which provided the basic 
funding for four of the programs, is pleased to be associated with 
the production of the book. Its thanks are due to the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, which, not for the first time, 
has seen the social importance of the wide dissemination of in- 
formation about innovative educational procedures for disadvan- 
taged people in Australia. 
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Preface 



During the past fifteen years there has been a rapid upsurge of 
interest around the world in the early education of children from 
under-privileged and minority backgrounds. Within Australia 
this trend has been particularly evident in the expansion of early 
childhood services for people of Aboriginal descent. The main 
impetus for change came during the late 1960s. It was becoming 
increasingly clear to eduatkmists that Aboriginal children were 
not succeeding in the centralized, white-oriented systems of edu- 
cation in Australia. A new approach was needed, and the field of , 
early education seemed to offer the greatest opportunity for a- 
chicving an overall improvement. Several groups of educators 
around the country therefore initiated action-research projects in 
an attempt to develop more effective early childhood programs for 
Aboriginal Australians. It was expected that these programs would 
help to overcome some of the initial educational disadvantages 
encountered by Aboriginal children, thus paving the way for 
higher levels of school achievement. 

In reviewing early childhood provisions in the field of Aborigi- 
nal education it has been possible to identify six major action- 
research projects that were initiated during the late 1960s: 
The Bourhe Project was started in 1969 by a group of child 
psychiatrists and psychologists based at the University of, New 
South Wales. A pre-school was established for disadvantaged 
white and Aboriginal children in the outback New South wales 
(own of Bourke, and a compensatory program based on the highly 
structured methods of Bereiter and Engelmann (1966) was de- 
veloped. The project is a continuing one, although its emphasis^ 
now has broadened to include greater community involvement 
and a less structured teaching program. 
The New South Wales van Leer Project also commenced in 1969, 
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and was based in the Department of Adult Education at the. 
University of Sydney. It had the broadly-based objective of foster- 
ing Aboriginal identity via a program of individual, family and 
community development. This was achieved by supporting Abo- 
riginal groups' in the establishment of family education centres 
where parents provided learning experiences for themselves and 
their young children. Twelve centres were established, mainly in 
northern New South Wales and in the Sydney metropolitan re- 
gion. White leadership of the project phased out in 1974, and all 
activities now are the direct responsibility of the Aboriginal people 
themselves. 

The Victorian van Lett Project was the responsibility of staff of the 
Faculty of ^Education at Monash University, and functioned be- 
tween 1969 and 1972. Experimental pre-school programs were 
developed for Aboriginal groups in two contrasting settings, one in 
the country town of Swan Hill, the other in metropolitan Mel- 
bourne. The project achieved considerable success in fostering the 
children's cognitive development, but did not continue after fund- 
ing phased out at the end of 1 972 . 

The South Australian van Lea Project commenced during 1969, and 
during the following year two pre-schools were established, one 
for Aborigines of the Pitjantjatjara tribe at Ernabella, the other for 
people of Aboriginal and Afghan descent at the isolated northern 
township of Marree. The project was directed by education staff of 
the Flinders University of South Australia, and sought to prepare 
children for more effective entry into the formal school setting, 
and to encourage active parental involvement in the pre-school 
program. Although the project terminated at the end of 1971 the 
pre-schools were taken over by other authorities and thus haye 
been ongoing ventures. 

The Kathtnne Project was established in 1970 byan interdepart- 
mental committee representing the various government author- 
ities responsible for education in the Northern Territory. It was 
intended as a demonstration project with special emphasis being 
placed on the development of language and communication skills 
by Aboriginal children in the first four grades of the primary 
school at Katherine. Extensive contact also was established with 
parents, and at a later stage the local pre-school became involved in 
project activities. The project was discontinued during 1973, but 
its influence continued to be felt in the Katherine school for some 
years thereafter. 

The Queensland van Uer Project was initiated in 1968 by senior 
staff of the Department of Education in that State, and com- 
menced with an extensive survey of the oral language use of young 
Aboriginal children. Data from this survey then were used to 
develop a carefully sequenced teaching program that was exten- 
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sivcly triallcd with children in the first three grades of the Aborigi- 
nal schools at Cherbourg and Palm Island. This language pro- 
granwiow has been revised extensively} and has been implemented 
in all Aboriginal schools throughout the State. 

The six projects outlined above undoubtedly have had a signif- 
icant influence on provisions for the early childhood education of 
Aboriginal Australians during the past decade. It therefore is the 
purpose of this monograph to review each project in detail, and to 
assess the relative impact of each on the Held of Aboriginal educa- 
tion. In order to undertake this task the authors have travelled 
extensively throughout mainland Australia, and have spoken with 
a wide cross-section of researchers, teachers and administrators 
working in the fields of Aboriginal and early childhood education . 
Centres visited include Canberra, Sydney, Bourke, Tingha, Mel- 
bourne, Swan Hill, Katherine, Darwin, Brisbane, Cherbourg, 
Townsville and Palm Island. In particular , people associated with 
each of the six project* were interviewed at length, and the trans- 
cripts of these interviews have proved to be an invaluable resource 
in the preparation of this monograph. Where direct quotes from 
the transcripts have been made in the text these have been ack- 
nowledged accordingly. ' 

The authors wish to record their indebtedness to all of the 
people who have collaborated with them* in the preparation of the 
monograph . Discussions invariably took place in an atmosphere of 
openness and co-operation, and the authors are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the extensive assistance provided by each of the 60 or more 

people with whom discussions were held . The support and interest 

of staff of the Bernard van Leer Foundation also is recorded with 
appreciation, especially that of Professor Hugh Philp, Foundation 
consultant for Asia and the Pacific 

Finally, it should be noted that the monograph has been pre- ) 
pared for worldwide distribution through the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation information network. It therefore assumes no prior 
knowledge of the origins, history, culture and present-day lifestyle 
of Aborigines. As a result most Australian readers will not find it 
necessary to peruse the introductory material, and may prefer to 
begin reading from Chapter 2. 

G. R. Teasdale and A.J. Whttelaw 
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Aboriginal Australians: A Historical Perspective 



It is the purpose of this monograph to review recent developments 
in the early childhood education of Aboriginal Australians. The 
monograph will focus particularly on six action-research projects 
that have been carried out during the past decade. 

Early education is defined as any form of educative activity 
provided for children during the first seven or eight years of life. 
The term Aborigine is used to describe the descendants of the 
original occupants of Australia, following the definition generally 
accepted for legal and administrative purposes by the Australian 
government: 

An Aborigine is ■ person of Aboriginal descent who identifies as an Aborigine 
and is accepted as such by the community in which he or she lives. (Adapted 
from Australian Information Service, 1976: 1) 

Census data based on the above definition indicate that an es- 
timated 140 000 Aboriginal people live in Australia today. They 
therefore comprise approximately 1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. Their distribution is shown in Figure 1. To 
fully appreciate the current status of Aborigines in Australian 
society it is necessary to understand something of their historical 
background, and to know a little about the land that was theirs 
alone prior to its occupation by Europeans in 1788. 

Australia - The Land 

Because of its isolation and uniqueness, Bechervaise (1967) has 
described Australia as a 'world of difference'. Although its pres- 
ence probably waa known to Europeans as early as the eleventh 
century, the country was regarded as uninhabitable because of its 

/ 
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I Early Childhood Education of Aboriginal Australians 

low, flat and dry coastline, together with its lack of spices and 
other commodities sought by the early traders. This was not 
surprising, for two-thirds of its area comprises plateau averaging 
between 300 and 600 metres above sea level, and only 7 per cent of 
the continent exceeds 600 metres in elevation. It is the most arid 
continent in the world, with over half of its land mass receiving an 
average rainfall of less than 25 centimetres per year. As a consequ- 
ence, over 20 per cent of the continent is classified as desert. 

Australia has been separated from other land masses for 35 
million years. Although its isolation has decreased in recent geo- 
logical history, it is still the earth's moat isolated continent, having 
only a very loose connection with Asia through a chain of islands 
and the Malay peninsula. The other southern hemisphere conti- 
nents of Africa and South America are in excess of 8000 and 11 000 
kilometres respectively from Australia's shores, thus leaving An- 
tarctica as its nearest continental neighbour . Blarney (1966) aptly 
concludes that as mountains characterize Switzerland, so distance 
is characteristic of Australia. 

Because of its isolation from other land masses Australia has 
been deprived of their flora and fauna. Hence a range of animal 
and plant species has developed that varies considerably from 
those of other continents. There were no animals that could be 
domesticated such as the sheep, goat, horse or cow, nor were there 
any plants that were suitable for cultivation for their seeds and 
fruits . In relation to other continents, then, Australia seemed to be 
truly uninhabitable to early European visitors. Even Captain 
James Cook, who saw the more ferule east coast, wrote: 

But the Country itself w far as we know doth not produce any one thing that 
can become an article in trade to invite Europeans to fix a settlement upon it. 
However this Eastern Side is not that barren and miserable country that 
Damptcr and others have described the Western Side to be. (Cited in Becher- 
vaisc, 1967: 13) 

Nevertheless, Cook recognized that Australia could be made 
habitable to Europeans if, and only if, the required plants and 
animals were introduced. He was right. Quite remarkable changes 
have taken place during the eight or nine generations of European 
occupation. Australia has been transformed, large tracts of land 
have been cleared for cultivation and grazing, and even the desert 
areas are being changed by extensive mining operations. But while 
the new Australia is still developing at a rapid pace, the old 
Australia is just as quickly disappearing, much of the charm and 
uniqueness of the early flora and fauna having been lost for ever. 
And in the same way the life style of the Aborigines has been 
devastated by European occupation of their land, and can never be 
the same again. 
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The First Australians x 
Details of the Tint human habitation of Australia are obscure. 
Questions of how the Aborigines arrived, why they came,, and 
from whence they originated, are still a matter of conjecture.'tn 
view of the isolation of Australia from other land masses it is most 
likely that groups travelled down over a span of perhaps 65 000 
years via the chain of islands that links the continent with South- 
East Asia. Such an explanation is quite feasible, for during the 
Pleistocene period the sea was 150 to 180 metres below its present 
level and the Australian land mass was far more extensive than 
now, especially in the northern regions where it incorporated the 
island of New Guinea. \ 

Blainey (1975) points out that there are scores of different routes 
which the Aborigines could have used when coming from the 
north, and that the first crossings might have been the accidental 
outcomes of hunting expeditions. No matter which way they 
came, sea crossings had to be made either by swimming or using 
fragile canoes, and the men must have been accompanied by tome 
women. The crossings could have taken place over a long period of 
time, but in view of the rising of the sea level it is unlikely that any 
groups of Aborigines arrived later than 3600 years ago. It is still 
possible that another longer migration route will be established. 

Regardless of how they came, it is likely that they were the first 
people to travel across the sea on voyages of migration. Blainey 
(1975: iii), for example, asserts that: > 

Long before the rise of Babylon and Athens, the early Australians had 
impressive achievements. They were the only people in the world's history to 
siul across the seas and discover an inhabitable continent. / 

Current anthropological evidence has confirmed the presence of 
Aborigines in Australia for oVer 40 000 years, although it now 
appears likely that excavations in North Queensland Will reveal 
human habitation of the continent for double this period of time. 
Once Aborigines had beccme established on the mainland it is 
unlikely that the occupation of the whole continent proceeded in 
any systematic way. The movement down the/east coast could 
have been relatively rapid, whereas the occupation of the desert 
areas probably was much slower . 

In the same way that one cannot establish the origins of the early 
Australians through their migration routes, so it is impossible to 
determine their origins in terms of language. During the time 
taken to traverse the continent even one basic language would have 
undergone considerable change, and the passage of time together 
with the relative isolation of speakers of each dialect could readijy 
account for the presence of over 300 distinct languages by the " * 
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4 Early Childhood Education of Aboriginal Australians 

of European occupation. Nevertheless, researchers believe that 
there were two and possibly three ma)or linguistic inroads into 
Australia. They have failed completely, however, to link the Abor- 
iginal languages with any other linguistic family, although they do 
agree that the number and differentiation of these languages is 
likely to have required many thousands of years of local isolation 
for their indigenous development. 

No help regarding Aboriginal origins is received from a study of 
racial affiliations, and their ancestry still remains an open ques- 
tion. Even now it is not known whether they constitute a single 
race or an amalgam of different stocks. BirdeeU (cited by Blainey, 
1975) has proposed s tn-hybrid racial composition involving three 
major migrations during the Pleistocene period, but later studies 
of blood group gene frequencies have not been able to confirm or 
deny his theory, other than to indicate that genetic heterogeneity 
seemflikety. Because of the uncertsintyofth^cwigins interins of 
racial aflUiatkn* the Aborigines have been given the separate 
classification ofAuaralmd by physical anthropologists. 

Culture Contacts Prior to 1788 

It appears/ that from 3600 B.C. to 592 B.C. the Australian con- 
tinent was completely isolated from other peoples. Between 592 
and 553: B.C. small groups of Chinese visited in order to make 
astronomical observations, and occasional visits were made subse- 
quently. It is certain that Arab and Portuguese sailors also visited 
Australia prior to the Dutch in 1606, and that the Indonesians also 
made some visits about the same time. The Macassans were fre- 
quent visitors to northern regions from 1600 on, and trade was in 
/ full swing in 1788 when Governor Arthur Phillip arrived on the 
/ opposite side of the continent. 

Until 1788 no visitor had penetrated beyond the immediate 
coastal fringe, and so the basic social structure developed by the 
Aborigines had remained untouched. When the Europeans ar- 
rived they progressively established contact with Aboriginal 
groups, although this took place only slowly because of the dist- 
ances involved and the inhospitable nature of much of the terrain. 
In fact, it was as late as the 1960s before Europeans made contact 
with some groups of Aborigines in the western desert region. 

Aboriginal Life Styles in 1788 

The population of Australia immediately prior to European settle- 
ment has been reliably estimated at 300 000. Undoubtedly the 
extent of the population was governed by the social laws which the 
Aborigines had evolved in order to live in harmony with their food 
supply. Considerable fluctuations in population probably occur- 
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red during earlier centuries as a result of climatic and other 
conditions. 

The first Australians no doubt brought with them some of the 
tools known to mankind in the period from 40 000 to 6000 B.C. As 
hunters they would have brought the spear, although they subse- 
quently invented spearthrowers and the boomerang, They were 
able to make tools such as the axe from stone and bone, and used 
these for killing, cutting and digging. Additionally, they could 
spin various fibres into string which they used to make nets and 
snares. Fragile but nevertheless serviceable canoes were handled 
skilfully on rivers, lakes and lagoons. Coupled with their highly 
developed powers of observation, they were able to use these tools 
to obtain their sources of food from both the land and the sea. 
They could make fire at will, and used it for both warmth and 
cooking, while their knowledge of how to obtain water in desert 
regions is still almost incomprehensible to Europeans. 

But their food supply consisted of more than the results of the 
hunt. They had a wide and detailed knowledge of the edible seeds, 
berries, fruits and roots of plants which became their vegetable 
diet and sustained them when their meat sttpply was low or 
non-existent. Their knowledge of the food which the desert could 
yield was unlimited, and grinding stones were used to crush seed 
into meal. Many plants were especially prized for their healing 
qualities. In fact, it is only recently that Europeans have begun to 
recognize the Aborigines* very considerable skills with medicines . 
and drugs. 

Their whole existence depended upon travel, for by moving 
about the countryside in smalt groups, seldom greater than SO, 
they were able efficiently to harvest the foods throughout the 
seasons in widely scattered areas. Thus their housing was tem- 
porary and their worldly possessions consisted of what they could 
carry. They had to keep on the move as there were very few foods 
that could be hoarded satisfactorily in times of surplus. Although 
some trade of foodstuffs occurred, it generally was of limited 
scope. 

This* nomadic life of food gathering took place within carefully* 
defined tribal areas to which they were bound closely by their 
religious beliefs. The Aboriginal people generally were not aggres- 
sive, and knew nothing of organized warfare. In fact, they were 
completely without any armament other than the spear, and the 
various tribal groups had no ambitions to enlarge their territories 
at the expense of others. 

In summary, at the time of the arrival of the first Europeans 
Australia was peopled by a race that exploited the land in accord- 
ance with definite routines derived from the seasonal supply of 
f(K)d and water. They were a deeply religious people, their religion 
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being based on the patterns and rhythms of nature. Furthermore, 
they were an intelligent people who had evolved a complex system 
of social organization and thus had learned how to maintain a 
delicate balance amongst themselves in a land which had been 
regarded as uninhabitable by others. They were completely un- 
prepared for invasion by a people who were the products of 
Europe's industrial revolution. / 

' / 

! ■ .1 
I 

European Colonization, 1788-1850 

The British Government regarded Australia as a penal settlement 
and its policies were formulated accordingly. The governor was 
instructed to have friendly intercourse with the Aborigines and to 
protect them from convicts and settlers. The Aborigines were 
expected to live separate and segregated lives. Because of this, all 
missionary activity initially was discouraged. 

Unfortunately the first white settlers generally were people who 
found it difficult to live alongside members of their own society , let 
alone those of another culture. Without exception, however, they 
considered themselves to be superior to the Aborigines, whom 
they regarded as being more like animals than human beings. 
They were totally insensitive to the demands of a culture which did 
not incorporate the major aspects of their own: individualism, 
barter, Christianity, and the English law system. Consequently 
they were inflexible in their attitudes to other value systems and 
disregarded completely the vast store of knowledge and insight 
that the Aborigines had acquired for their own survival. 

The British Government later ruled that Aborigines were to be 
given the status of British subjects, thus implying a need to 
protect, assimilate and civilize them. This was in contradiction to 
their earlier policy that European settlers and Aborigines were to 
live separate and segregated lives. The British did not see this as a 
contradiction, but regarded British citizenship as a major conces- 
sion to the Aborigines. The latter, however, could see no ad- 
vantages in such an arrangement. There appeared to be sound 
reasons for their non-acceptance: what they saw concerning the 
operation of a penal colony did not attract them to a British way of 
life, and they soon realized that among the newcomers the upper 
and middle class systems were clearly defined. Thus all Abor- 
igines, irrespective of tribal status, were regarded by the British as 
having no status higher than that of servants, and all dealings with 
them took place on this basis. The Aborigines were quick to note 
that they were not being consulted in matters concerning their 
welfare. 

It was inevitable that the two groups should clash, and early in 
the nineteenth century the relationships between them were at a 
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very low ebb. This was probably the most important period of 
crisis between them, as in most cases the Aborigines were being 
treated with arrogant superiority, often accompanied by consider- 
able brutality. This does not mean that nothing was being done for 
the Aborigines - many of the difficulties were arising directly 
from the Europeans' complete lack of understanding of their 
culture and life style. In fact, in relation to the resources and needs 
of the colony at the time, a great deal was being attempted. 
Judgments therefore should not be made in terms of what was 
desirable, since resources were not even able to meet the needs of 
the new settlers. 

In summary, it is understandable that as a result of human 
conservatism the two groups operated in terms of their own cul- 
tures, and any common ground therefore was hard to find. The 
British authorities were sincere in their efforts to promote the 



welfare of the Aborigines, but only on terms that created an 
impossible situation for them/The Aborigines, on the other hand, 
had developed a social system and a set of religious beliefs through 
which they could live in harmony with nature and with one 
another, and so could see no reason why they should forfeit their 
culture for the British l>ay of life as they saw it operating in the 
colony. They were a proud people who wanted to be treated as 
equals in decision making and in their status within British 
society. Unfortunately tWe sympathetic attitudes of the British 
Government were not shared by the early settlers, whose progress- 
ive exploitation of tribal lands brought disruption, fragmentation 
and often destruction to the lives of many Aborigines. King-Boy es 
V7:'f (1977: 99) provides an apt summary of the situation in the follow- 



ing terms: 

It would be difficult to find two cultures of greater contrast than the European 
and the traditional Aboriginal; the former exploitative and competitive, the 
latter conservatory and cooperative. Even without the problems posed by 
differences of language, technology and external appearances, it is doubtful 
that a meaningful dialogue could have been established between the two 
peoples for their aspirations were diametrically opposed. The philosophic 
concepts basic to traditional Aboriginal life would have been beyond the 
comprehension of most of the Europeans with whom the Aborigines made 
initial settlement contact. 



Major Developments 1850 -1967 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the various States 
assumed responsibility for Aboriginal welfare, and the earlier 
determination to regard Aborigines as full British subjects gave 
way to a series of protective provisions. jThis was a grim period for 
the Aborigines whose population had fallen from 300 000 to an 
estimated 75 000 within 100 years of ttic European occupation of 
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their land. Some of the major factors underlying this tragic decline 
have been summarized thus: 

The occupation of tribal lands by Kttkrt forced the invaded tribe to encroach 
permanently upon lands of neighbouring tribet and divorced them from their 
sacred areas. Their cyclic life pattern disrupted, the education of the young 
was disturbed and important ceremonies either su s pen d e d or reduced in 
number, thus reducing the development of future tribal elders. 

The wanton killing and maiming of man and the abduction of women for 
prostitution and slsvery resulted in disruption of family life. The effects of this 
were sccelersfrd by the abduction of mall Aboriginal children by settlers and 
the frequent practice of abandoni n g them at adol escen ce . 

The introduction of European diseases and alcohol further contributed to 
fragmentation of Aboriginal society and helped to promote the apathetic 
attitudes erroneously attributed by the Europeans to inferior intellectual 
capacity. (King-Bqres> 1977: 109) 

Between 1860 and 1911 each of the aute authorities enacted 
legislation that placed Aboriginal people under the guardianship 
of official protectors . Restrictions were imposed upon their move* 
ment from place to place, alcohol was prohibited, employment was 
regulated, property was managed, and even marriage between 
Aborigines and other races often was controlled. The latter, of 
course, did not prevent an increasing tendency for loose (and often 
forced) liaisons between European males and Aboriginal women 
j that resulted in a rapid increase in the numbers of people of mixed 
descent* Since the offspring Iran these liaisons invariably were 
cared for by the women, they continued to be indentified as 
Aborigines rather than members of the white population. 

Federation was achieved in 1901 without the States losing their 
responsibilities as guardians of the Aborigines, and control 
measures gradually were increased during the subsequent four 
decades. Segregation and protection thus remained the goals of 
successive state governments. During this period the Aboriginal 
population continued to decline, and they generally were con- 
sidered to be a dying race that eventually would disappear. 
Welfare provisions were barely adequate; 

Basic rations, articles of clothing and blankets, were issued at an increasing 
number of ration depots and segregated institutions, Often police officers 
were required to enforce the policy on Aborigines not resident at government 
settlements and denominational missions 

The policies affected primarily the declining number of Aborigines and the 
increasing number of pert-Aborigines living in farming and pastoral areas. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century reserves and institutions were also 
established in more distant regions . To an extent these served to shield some 
communities Iron the dmtk changes which had occurred elsewhere. Where 
efforts were made to form settled communities providing employment , health 
services and schooling, mission bodies were usually involved. At the outset 
governments did little more than provide minimal subsidies. 

By the 1920s most Aborigines were effectively separated from the life of the 
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wider community. Poverty prevailed. Formal education at community (i.e., 
white) standards wai within the reach of only a handful . . . Increasingly 
part -Aboriginal children were taken from Aboriginal surroundings and placed 
in institutions. (Australian Information Service, 1972: 5) 

. \ 

By the 1950s the Aboriginal population not only had begun to 
increase, but also had started to move into urban areas, and in the 
five-yearl period between 1961 and 1966 the Aboriginal population 
in the state capitals doubled. 

Consequently a larger proportion of whites were coming into 
closer contact with Aborigines, and increasingly more positive and 
humanitarian steps were being taken in relation to their welfare. 
Following consultation between state and federal authorities in 
1951 a policy of assimilation was formulated, the basic premise 
being one of equal treatment of the Aborigines and their progres- 
sive merging inuj> the dominant European culture. Although the 
policy was proposed in good faith, its failure was inevitable be- 
cause it had not evolved as a result of discussion and negotiation 
with the Aboriginal people, nor did it recognize the integrity and 
worth of their culture. Resistance to the policy eventually became 
so strong that it was replaced by a policy of integration through 
which the two races would live side by side, and supposedly would 
be able to en toy equal opportunities while at the same time retain- 
ing as much of their own culture, language and tradition as they 
wished. 

Despite increased effort and expenditure during the 1960s, the 
results generally were disappointing. The gap separating the two 
cultures seemed to be widening, and most Aborigines continued to 
live under very depressed economic conditions. Too many whites 
still regarded them as inferior and hence suited only for the lowest 
paid jobs in society. In examining the Aboriginal situation during 
this period it is possible to distinguish four overlapping types of 
Aboriginal community which had evolved from the earlier con- 
frontations between the two races: 

(i) Groups of Aborigines living on large, isolated reserves on 
tribal lands, and retaining to a considerable degree their traditional 
culture and language. 

(ii) The detribalized residents of smaller reserves which had 
been established in rural areas of most Australian States. As noted 
by McConnochie ( 1973), their way of life generally had undergone 
a greater change than in the tribal reserves, and in many cases had 
become less cohesive and stable. 

(iii) Fringe-dwelling groups who lived on the outskirts of 
country towns and cities, generally in very depressed circum- 
stances. 

(iv) City dwelling Aborigines who generally occupied low 
standard housing in working class areas. 
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The year 1967 proved to be something of a watershed for the 
Aboriginal people. During a national referendum the Australian 
electorate, by the greatest majority ever recorded, voted in favour 
of removing two specific clauses from the constitution that dis- 
criminated against Aborigines. As a direct consequence, the fed- 
eral government was able to share responsibility for Aboriginal 
affairs w,ith the States, and to include the Aboriginal population in 
official census figures. The referendum thus opened the way for 
more effective collaboration between the various authorities, and 
heralded the beginnings of a new era when the Aboriginal people 
themselves would become more actively involved in policy formu- 
lation and decision making. 

So far, nothing has been said about the tole of education in the 
history of contact between the two races. The following chapter 
begins with a brief account of the development of the school 
system for Aboriginal children, thus providing a historical back- 
drop to the subsequent examination of recent developments in 
early childhood education. -A.,. 

! ■ •'■ , i !■• >■ 
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Educational Provisions lor Aboriginal 
Australians 



Aboriginal Education: A Brief History 

Prior to the European occupation of Australia, the Aboriginal 
people possessed a complex and rational system for the education 
of their young. McConnochic (1973: 111) has described it in the 
following way: , 

As with all societies, there was both a formal and an informal education 
system. The informal system was based on the close social life of the group. 
Children watched how their parents behaved, imitated them, were instructed 
by them, and learned from them ... In this manner, many of the functional 
mores of the group and many of the day-to-day skills were learned. 

However, there was also a formal instructional system. This was most 
formalised in the initiation of young people into the ceremonial and mytholog- 
ical aspects of tribal life; the "rites of ptasage". The teaching of songs and 
dances, male and female initiation ceremonies, and the introduction of boys 
into the sacred life of the tribe, were all occasions of extreme formality and 
seriousness. Many of the more specific social and economic skills, such as 
hunting, manufacturing weaports, and learning the social commitments to- 
wards members of the tribe also were taught in this formal situation . 

Largely insensitive to the traditional forms of training within 
Aboriginal society, the Europeans made varying attempts follow- 
ing their arrival in 1788 to provide schooling for Aboriginal 
children. Despite the unselfishness and benevolence of their 
motives, the Europeans simply did not appreciate or understand 
the Aboriginal culture, and so their efforts were almost totally 
unsuccessful. Approaches to the education of Aborigines during 
the early decades of European settlement fall into four broad 
categories. 

Attempts to Educate the Individual 

Arebano and Bennclong are two of the best known of the Abor- 
igines who were captured and given special treatment in an effort 
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to persuade Aborigines generally that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to accept the British way of life. They were taken into the 
household 01 ihe first governor, Arthur Phillip, who hoped to win 
their trust, civilize them, and then make them 'ambassadors to 
their people' (Barnard, 1962: 52). Initially the captured men 
co-operated and the scheme appeared to be succeeding. The at- 
tempts to convert the masses by the conversion of individuals 
eventually was a complete failure, however, for the British were 
not prepared to accept the Aborigines as equals either socially or 
vocationally, and the Aboriginal people rejected as traitors those 
individuals who associated with the whites in this way. / 

Acceptance of Ab<^nalChldrtnxnioWhu Familm 
In their efforts to help Aboriginal children, some whites accepted 
them into their families, and were very pleased with the initial' 
success of this approach. The idea was doomed to failure, how- 
ever, for the white population could only visualize the Aborigines 
in the role of menial labourers, and so oriented all their training 
accordingly. In some instances they pampered them in their 
homes and then returned them to the tribe when they left 
Australia. 

Formal Government Schooling 

The first 'Native Institution* was established in 1814 by Lachlan 
Macquarie, governor of the colony at that time. He wrote of the 
venture in the following terms: 

I have determined to mike an experiment toward* the civilization of these 
natives ... As a preliminary measure I intend to establish an institution at 
Parramatta, first on a small scale under the direction of a Mr William Sh ' 
. . . , whom 1 shall appoint as Superintendent for Educating, and bringir •,• <} - 
to habits of industry and decency the youths of both sexes, commencing < t»«: 
outset with six boys and six girts. (Cited by Woolmington, 1973: 22) 

Macquarie's experiment achieved some success, and similar in- 
stitutions were established during the ensuing two decades. Their 
basic orientation was the preparation of Aboriginal children for a 
servant role, special emphasis being given to domestic skills and 
needlework for the girls, and to agriculture and carpentry for the 
boys. On completion of their schooling, however, most children 
reverted to the life style of their 'uneducated' peers, and by the 
1840s the white settlers generally regarded their efforts to educate 
Aborigines as discouraging, if not completely fruitless. 

M istionary Activity 

Church missions were permitted to work amongst the Aboriginal 
people from early in the nineteenth century. With few exceptions 
the missionaries were convinced that the Aborigines only could 
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progress if given an education based on the Christian religion. 
They appeared totally unaware of the fact that the Aborigines 
themselves were a deeply religious people, and that they held 
spiritual values that were part of the very fabric of their social and 
economic life. Despite their sincerity and dedication, therefore, 
the missionaries likewise achieved only very limited success in 
their attempts to educate Aborigines for roles as servants and 
unskilled tradesmen. 

In summary, then, the first white settlers were almost completely 
unsuccessful in their efforts to educate the Aborigines, despite 
sincere attempts by well-meaning missionaries, administrators 
and prominent citizens. The failure of the whites lay in their totally 
ethnocentric attitudes. The worldwide process of European col- 
onization at this time was based upon the presupposition of white 
superiority, and this was reflected in every facet of their relation- 
ships with the Aboriginal people. The white settlers had no real 
appreciation of the complex social, religious and cultural life of the 
Aborigines, and it was inconceivable to them that any Aborigine 
could belong other than in the servant class. All attempts at 
schooling therefore were based on preparing Aborigines for low 
status positions in European society. 



In spite of the early failures and disillusionment, white mis- 
sionaries, administrators and philanthropists continued in their 
attempts to educate Aboriginal children. Nevertheless, the history 
of Aboriginal education during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century remained one of frustration and disappointment. The 
development of the school system for Aborigines paralleled that of 
Aboriginal welfare in general (see previous chapter). Little provi- 
sion was made by the States for children living under tribal condi- 
tions until the beginning of the twentieth century. The main work 
was carried out by dedicated missionaries anxious to civilize and 
protect the Aboriginal population: Education was closely allied to 
the teaching of their doctrines, reading in particular being neces- 
sary for the study of the Bible. Aboriginal Protection Boards, 
established late in the nineteenth century, did attempt to prepare 
Aborigines for life on the reserves by giving them a very rudi- 
mentary type of education in which a great deal of emphasis was 
placed on manual training. Funding was very limited, however, 
and on some reserves the teaching was carried out by reserve 
managers who had neither training nor experience as teachers. 

As part .of the policy of protection and segregation which was 
still operating in the early decades of the twentieth century, the 
tribal children were discouraged and even debarred from attend- 
ing public schools with white children. In the following years the 
situation gradually improved, and as policies of assimilation and 
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welfare came into vogue so there was increasing emphasis on 
providing Aboriginal children with the same standard of education 
as whites. By the early 1960s the education departments in all 
States had agreed to accept responsibility for the education of 
children on church missions and reserves if asked to do so. By 
1967, with the exception of only a few school*,, the departments 
were responsible for the education of all Aborigines at primary and . 
secondary levels, thus bringing to a close over a century of mis- 
sionary dominated endeavour in the field of Aboriginal education. 
Despite their sincerity, commitment and perseverance, however, 
the missions had achieved relatively little of real educational value. 
Inadequate buildings and equipment, the widespread use of un- 
trained teachers, and severe financial constraints, seem to have 
been the major causes of this slow progress, together with the 
continuing ethnocentric attitudes and European-oriented sylla- 
buses that dominated most of the schooling that was provided. 

By 1967 the field of Aboriginal education was still a relative 
backwater. Despite genuine attempts to upgrade the quality of 
schooling, progress did. not match that which had taken place in 
the education of white children. If anything, the gap between the 
two groups had widened. For classroom teachers there was little 
status in being appointed to an Aboriginal school, and there were 
no opportunities for career advancement in the field of Aboriginal 
education. Consequently teachers thought in terms of the policies 
and approaches of the schools in which their futures lay, and gave 
little thought to methods of improving the education of their 
Aboriginal pupils. 

Basically, however, the problem lay in the nature of the school- 
ing provided . The systems of education in each State were strongly 
centralized, and had been devised to meet the needs of the major- 
ity culture. School curricula theiefore were based largely on whije 
middle class values and standards, and relatively little was being 
done to adapt them to meet the special needs of Aboriginal chil- 
dren. In this sense the system had remained unchanged for ISO 
years: education was still being imposed on the Aborigines by a 
dominant European society. In many places parents were sending 
their children to school only because they had alegal obligation to 
do so. Irregular school attendance was endemic; consequently 
Aboriginal children made little progress and vocational oppor- 
tunities continued to be severely restricted. 

Consultation between teachers and Aboriginal parents was al- 
most non-existent; very few Aooriginal adults were involved in the 
schooling process (and then only as aides, cleaners, gardeners, 
etc.); and aspects of Aboriginal language and culture did not 
o< cupy a central place in the curriculum of most schools. Facilities 
had not yet evolved whereby white teachers could be trained to 
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develop Aboriginal children within the context of their own ex- 
periential and cultural background. It wai natural, then, that 
parents should display either hostility or indifference, for the 
schools appeared to be interfering with their life styles and values, 
if not openly depreciating them. 

Pre-School Education 

The situation with regard to curriculum and teaching techniques 
was not very different at the pre-school level. Overall, relatively 
little attention was being given to ore-schooling for Aborigines, 
and where provisions did exist they generally reflected white 
middle class values and jgfrieches, the teachers often were un- 
trained, and financial resources were limited. In most States the 
education departments bad not assumed direct responsibility at 
the pre-school level, either for Aborigines or for whites. Govern- 
ment subsidies were available for pie-schools, but establishment 
and maintenance relied heavily upon parental and community 
interest, with the result that a disproportionate number Of pre- 
schools were located in the more affluent residential areas of 
Australian cities, and thus catered almost exclusively for upper 
middle class white children. 

In the Northern Territory tne federal government provided 
substantial support for Aboriginal pre-schoots as early is 1959, 
and by 1961 four centres had been established on government 
settlements. Gilbert (1962: 12-13) has described their aims in the 
following way: 

Pre school education on government settlements must be seen as part of this 
total programme of social change (to promote the advancement of Aborigines 
towards life in and with the rest of Australian community); whilst the same 
broad principles m\ ply as with normal pre-school centres, of necessity there 
must be some variation in the implementation of the programme for Aborigi- 
nal children. 

Becjiuk of the stage of development of many Aborigines on settlements in 
the Northern Territory, time and emphasis must be given to the development 
of acceptable hygiene and eating habits, oral English, and acceptance/oland in 
the group. . . J 

It is now recognised . that an effective tool in achieving the aim of assi- 
milation is the training from an early age of the Aboriginal children in our 
social patterns ... We feel we must continue to support the tribal family unit 
and not remove the child from its influence, though the Aboriginal family unit 
must undergo some radical changes before it can function in an analogous way 
to the norm of the family unit in our culture. 

Despite the very narrow and ethnocentric focus of these aims by 
today's standards, the above statement clearly reflects the basic 
philosophies held by most white Australian educators at that time. 
In fact, the approach in the four Northern territory pre-schools 
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was quite innovatory: parental involvement was encouraged) 
natural play materials were used, and Aboriginal assistants were 
appointed to help the trained teachers following a short course of 
specialized training. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that at 
least some observers at the time did feel that the pit-schools were 
introducing conflicting demands, thus contusing the children and 
increasing their feelings of insecurity. 

In making an overall review of pre-schooling for Aborigines 
during the mid-1960s, the following kinds of provision can be 
identified: 

(i) Pre-schools established and staffed by the various church 
mission groups; this was the most typical kind of provision, es- 
pecially on the more isolated reserves and settlements. The mis- 
sions generally experienced difficulty in obtaining the services of 
suitably trained teachers, funding waa inadequate even to cover 
the moat bask needs, and continuity of effort was almost impos- 
sible to achieve. The aims of the pre-schools generally dovetailed 
in with the broader soda! welfare objectives of most missions- to 
bring the Aborigines up to white standards of living and thus 
expedite their eventual assimilation into the wider society. In 
general, the mission pre-schools had limited educational goals, 
and the only known evaluation of the effectiveness of such a 
program showed that the pre-school had no apparent influence on 
the cognitive development of the part-Aboriginal children who 
attended. This study was carried out during 1973 at Port Augusta 
in South Australia by Teasdak and de Vries ( 1976). (A brief report 
of the research and its outcomes is presented in Appendix I.) 

(ii) In addition to the government sponsored pre-schools of the 
kind that were operating in the Northern Territory, some state 
governments had accepted limited responsibility for pre-school 
provisions on Aboriginal reserves. In Queensland, for example, 
several pre-schools had been established, and the training of indig- 
enous pre-school teachers was begun in 1965 by the then Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs in that State. Likewise in South Australia, 
the Aborigines Protection Board had established pre-schools on 
several of the reserves, and was given some assistance in their 
operation by the Kindergarten Union. 

(iii) Small numbers of Aborigines attended white pre-schools, 
generally in the inner-urban areas of cities, and in the larger 
country towns. There is no systematic record of their involvement 
in this way, and h is difficult to assess the extent of their attend- 
ance. Undoubtedly some of the Aborigines attending these pre- 
schools were children who had been adopted or fostered by white 
families, and for all intents and purposes were being brought up as 
Europeans. Under there circumstances the children generally 
made satisfactory educational progress. Dasen et al. (1973), for 
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example, in a study of 35 Aborigine! adopted by European families 
in Adelaide, concluded that the children in their sample were able 
to profit as much from the intellectual opportunities offered to 
cueui is were cnuorenoi European descent. 

(iv) From time to time various philanthropic societies were 
involved in sponsoring Aboriginal pre-schools. The Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, for example, accepted responsibility for establishing 
and running a number of pre-schools for Aborigines in New South 
Wales country towns, and at Port Lincoln in South Australia. The 
basic aim of these centres was to provide socialization experiences 
similar to those found in white homes, and so the activities were 
typical of the traditional white pre-school: periods of free play, 
painting, games, musk, and story telling. Additionally, special 
stress was placed on nutrition (through the provision of nourishing 
meals), hygiene and general health practices. At Port Lincoln 
emphasis also was placed on language development and consider- 
able time was spent in encouraging children to speak up clearly, 
experiment with new words, and speak in grammatically correct 
sentences. A follow-up study by Teaadale and de Vrie* (1976) of 
the Aboriginal children who had attended the Port Lincoln pre- 
school prior to 1972 showed that the program had significantly 
improved their level of English language ability compared with 
their peers who had not attended pre-school. (A more com- 
plete summary of the findings of this study may be found in 
Appendix I). 

In summary, it is clear that relatively slow progress was being 
made in the overall provision of pre-schoolt\ior Aboriginal chil- 
dren during the mid 1960s. There were isolated instances of 
genuine concern and effective educational p ro gr e ss , but generally 
the situation was in the doldrums, largely because of the continu- 
ing ethnocentric emphasis of most programs. Pre-schooling was 
still being offered to Aborigines on white man's terms, and the 
reaction of most Aboriginal parents continued io be one of disin- 
terest. A more effective and realistic approach was needed, but it 
was not until 1967 that the first real signs of progress started to 
emerge. .'"/.... 



A New Era 

The year 1967 proved to be a watershed in the field of Aboriginal 
education, and during the subsequent decade more change was to 
take place in basic philosophies, approaches and provisions than 
had occurred throughout the previous 179 years of European 
settlement. The watershed resulted from the confluence of several 
factors: the national referendum; changing community attitudes; 
a growing awareness of the extent to which the education system 
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had failed the Aboriginal people; the influence of North American 
writings in the field of compensatory education; and so on. 
Another major source of influence was a national icminar on 
Aboriginal education that was held during August 1967. The 
seminar was organized by the then director (Colin Tata) and staff 1 
of the Centre for Research into Aboriginal Affairs at Monash 
University, and brought together a wide cross-section of 80 people 
from ail mainland States and Territories of Australia. Seminar 
papers and discussion summaries later were published in s book 
entitled Abohgam and Education (Dunn and Tats, 1969). A sec- 
ond national gathering Was sp onsored by Abscho) (the Aboriginal 
Affairs Dep artm ent of the then National Union of Australian 
University Students) early in 1968. Again approximately SO people 
came together from around Australia for a three-day summer 
school to examine the teacher's rote in Aboriginal education 
(Roper, 1969). 

Unck>ubtea^thetwosenunanhadamott important bearing on 
subsequent events. They were the first ever national gatherings 
that brought together people with a shared commitment to im- 
proving the effectiveness of Aboriginal education. Significantly, 
both seminars included representatives from the various groups of 
Aboriginal people, and their point of view was expressed with 
clarity and vigour. The noted Aboriginal poet, Kath Walker, had 
this to say at the Monash seminar ( 1969: 104-5): , 

Those who lay down policy for the future education of the Aborigine must at 
all timet remain ewere of hit dignity tod pride, and cere must be taken to ice 
that tku ii u pk tld at aO com, , . / 

The policy of the pas:, where Aborigines are expected to throw away 
completely their own way of life and become black replicas of a white race has 
damaged the Aborigine almost beyond repair . All that this has succeeded in 
doing is to swell the ranks of the Aboriginal tringe-dwelkrt who are learning 
about the European's way of life from the rejects of that sockty /The results of 
this we see today, and they art far from acceptable; they/are crud and 
inhuman. Unless an enlightened, humane policy is drawn up and acted upon 
by qualified peopk of bo^h races, the Aborigine is destined to live snd die on 
the fringe of Eiiropeah-Austrahan society, as present programmes can bring 
him onryaa far as that fringe. / 

European-Australians must concede that their fsilure to help Aborigines in 
the past stems from the fact that they have never recognized the 'missing link' 
iii the chain of harmony- the 'rnieeutg link' being the Aboriginal advisers and 
leaders. Surety the time has come where Aborigines can be approached and 
asked to help in their own advancement! Round table talks, Involving the 
leaders of various communities, must take place/before any policy can be 
accepted or acted upon. / 



In reviewing the changes that have occurred in Aboriginal 
education since 1967 it is important to note the influence of 

/ . ' ' 

/ 
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developments in the field of early childhood. The present authors, 
having compared developments during this period across the 
various levels of Aboriginal education (pre-school, primary, sec- 
ondary, adult), firmly believe that the field of early childhood 
education provided the most far reaching stimulus for change. 
Almost a)l of the significant innovations and developments oc- 
curred at this level first, before gradually spreading to other levels 
of Aboriginal education. The main reason for this can be readily 
identified: during the 1960s there was a new emphasis throughout 
the western world on the importance of early child development. 
In educational terms, a firm, foundation in the first five years was 
considered essential for later success in the school system. Interest 
in pre-schools thus proliferated, and increasing numbers of re- 
searchers, curriculum developers and administrators jumped onto 
the 'band-wagon' of early childhood education. Within Australia 
the field of early childhood became a prime focus for educational 
research and development, and funding became more readily 
available for initiatives at the pre-school level. This inevitably 
carried over into the field of Aboriginal education, where the 
provision of pre-school facilities was seen as the most promising 
solution to the problems of school failure amongst Aboriginal 
children. 

It is clear thst a great deal of the stimulus for change arose from 
several major action-research projects that were implemented at 
the early childhood level. Certainly no studies of comparable 
magnitude or scope were carried out at the primary, secondary or 
tertiary levels of Aboriginal education. Of particular interest is the 
fact that four of these projects owed their origins to the Monash 
seminar. Colin Tatz had especially invited a representative from 
the Bernard van Leer Foundation to attend the seminar as an 
observer. The Foundation subsequently expressed interest in re- 
ceiving proposals for action-research with Aboriginal families, and 
so began the negotiations that led eventually to the funding of van 
Leer projects in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia. A further two projects, with funding from other 
sources, also were initiated at about the same time, one at Bourke 
in the far north-west of New South Wales, the other at Katherine 
in the Northern Territory. In view of their wide significance a 
review of the work of these six projects comprises the major focus 
of the present monograph. Placed together, it is clear that they 
have played a very dominant role in shaping the direction of early 
childhood education provisions for Aboriginal Australians since 



Before proceeding to a detailed review of each of the six pro- 
jects, it is necessary to examine briefly their theoretical under- 
pinnings. 
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Theoretical Bases of the Six Projects 

Each project had to start with a rationale and a set of objectives. 
The formulation of an underlying philosophy proved to be a 
troublesome and conscience-stirring task for tome. (Men saw the 
issues as quite clear cut and had definite ideas and purposes. The 
contributions of each researcher, teacher and administrator un- 
doubtedly were influenced by their prior experiences, prejudices 
and training. Nevertheless, there seem to have been three major 
sources of influence that had a pervasive effect upon the develop- 
ment of the projects. 

Tkt Nita Zealand Folk Movmtm 

During the Second World War in Wellington, New /Zealand, 
group* of women whose husbands were absent with the armed 
services met together for mutual support. In this way the play 
centre movement had its beginning, and during the subsequent 
two decades it spread throughout New Zealand, thus becoming 
one of the -dominant influences in the field of early childhood 
education in that country. Early in the 1960s the movement spread 
to the indigenes of New Zealand, and within five years some 200 
Maori communities had established their own play centres. 

Lex GreV, who was closely associated with the early develop- 
ment of the play centre, movement among the Maori people (see 
Chapter 4X describes it as a family-oriented folk movement that 
acknowledtextthe central role of education in the lives of indi- 
vidual parews and grandparents, equally with its role in the life of 
the individual child, of the family, and of the community or 
neighbourhood (Grey, 1976). Its essential feature was parental 
control and responsibility: groups of parents and children met 
with one another in order to establish, organize, equip and main- 
tain their own centres. 

In May 1967 11 Maori play centre supervisors attended the 
triennial conference of the Australian Pre-School Association in 
Canberra. Six members of the group subsequently visited the 
north coast of New South Wales and met with Aboriginal people in 
several communities. Thus began a series of cross-cultural ex- 
changes that were to have a significant influence on developments 
in Australia. 

The strong emphasis within the folk movement on family par- 
ticipation and responsibility had an immediate appeal to the 
Aboriginal people. Aboriginal society, whether traditional or de- 
tribalized, is based on a very tightly knit family structure. In fact, 
the importance of the family has increased with the progressive 
breakdown of traditional lifestyles. As Grey (1974: 8-9) points 
out: 
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Whatever els* is destroyed as a people is driven into apathy, the last strong- 
hold to be destroyed is the family network. As pressures are placed upon a 
style of living, so people compress into their family network . . . Today, the 
New South Wales Aboriginal family is as compact, tight and resilient a 
network for all in members is it has ever been with any people. 



The family-oriented philosophy of the New Zealand folk move- 
ment therefore was in close harmony with the values of the Abor- 
iginal people, and offered them the chance to strengthen even 
further the concept of the family as a basic social and educative 
unit. Furthermore, the emphasis on local responsibility struck a 
responsive chord. Aborigines for too long had been offered educa- 
tion on white man's terms, and increasingly were agreeing with 
Kath Walker that: 'Surely the time has come where Aborigines 
can be approached and asked to help in their own advancement!' 
Many Aboriginal groups were ready to accept greater responsibil- 
ity for the education of their children, and the New Zealand folk 
movement thus provided them with a suitable model that would 
assist in their search for self-determination. 

The North American Compensatory Education Approach 
The second source of influence was almost diametrically opposed 
to the New Zealand folk movement, especially in terms of its 
educational implications. It had its origins in North America 
during the early 1960s, and arose largely from a series of interlock- 
ing economic problems. Increasing automation was resulting in 
decreasing job opportunities for unskilled workers with the inevit- 
able consequence of escalating unemployment. This was seen as a 
tremendous wastage, not only of financial resources paid out as 
unemployment and social service benefits, but a wastage of human 
resources also. Blame for this wastage was placed largely on the 
inadequacies of an educational system that had failed to meet the 
needs of many children from lower working class and depressed 
ethnic minority group backgrounds. Hence the concept of the 
'deprived 9 or 'disadvantaged* child arose, and substantial re- 
sources were brought to bear on the problem . 

The concept of disadvantage was seen as cyclical, with tixt basic 
problem being perpetuated from generation to genera tioh, Wil- 
liams ( 1970: 2-3) described the situation in the following way 
when discussing what he terms the 'War on Poverty* in the United 
States: 

Just as employment disadvantages underlay economic disadvantages, it was 
reasoned that educational disadvantages Underlay those of employment. And 
when causes for educational disadvantage were explored, speculation led to a 
kind of developmental disadvantage associated with being reared in a home 
suffering from economic disadvantage. Thus a cycle was fully defined. (Sec 
Figure 2) 
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Figure 2 The cycle of disadvantage 
Source: Williams, 1970:3. 



Educationists focused particular attention on the concept of 
developmental disadvantage, believing that the major problem 
was one of retarded intellectual development due to lack of early 
environmental stimulation. With increasing emphasis being 
placed on the concepts of cumulative deficit and the irreversibility 
of early retardation, and with i growing swing to environmental 
explanations of child growth and development, the provision of 
adequate pre-school programs seemed to afford a much needed 
solution to the problem. A wave of optimism is apparent in most of 
the literature of this period. The answer had been found: intervene 
in the cycle of poverty by providing compensatory experiences 
during the pre-school years. Experimental programs proliferated, 
particularly in North America when public funds became widely 
available for this purpose. 

The compensatory education movement had an undoubted in- 
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flucncc in Australia, oartkularly during the late 1960s when the 
til projects under review mm being establisrjed. ParedoxkaUy, in 
fact, its influence probably waa strongest at just the time whew 
North American educationists were modifying their earlier op- 

taniam a n d rc alixm g-that the i ss u es w e r e not si' s i mp le sad clear 

cut as had been assumed. 

thi TnaHtkmalAmtrdmAppnark** 
The majority of people associated within* various projecu under 
review had been exposed for most of their Urn, both m children 
and as adults, to a white, middle dam oriented system of educa- 
tion. Despite their sttempts to break from traditional moulds and 
work within a more creative and innovative framework, their prior 
experiences undoubtedly had a povariveinflueiK*. Furtriermore, 
m soine State* project staff wen wo^ 
existing structures and resources, and therefore had to contend 
with the relatively inflexible and conservative outlook that is 
characteristic of moat large organisations. For both of these 
reasons, therefore, the influence of traditional approaches to early 
childhood educstion must not be overlooked. 

The basic features of the traditional approach to pre-schooling 
in Australia have been aptly summarised by Scott and Derbyshire 
(1973: 12) in the following way: 

(a) programs are more heavily influenced by teachers' observa- 
tions of individual children's general progress and current in- 
terests rather than by some common, sequenced curriculum for all 
children; (b) there is concern with all main areas of development, 
rather than concentration on a narrower range of skills more , 
directly related to academic progress. A high value is placed on 
activities which allow for creative effort and for the sharing of 
ideas; (c) self-initiated play is considered an important source of 
learning; (d) qualified teachers sre employed: (e) parents are in 
active communication with teachers, but not usually responsible 
for taking a teaching role in the program. 

A Differential Impact 

The above three sources of influence had a differential impact on 
the development of each of the projects. Two of the projects - 
Bourke and New South Wales - were relatively free of any outside 
constraints. There wss no requirement t^st they fit in with 
existing structures and organizations, and the co-ordinators there* 
fore were able to develop a relatively independent stance. In both 
cases a very strong commitment was made to specific philosophies. 
Aspects of the North American compensatory education approach 
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were dominant at Bourke, while the New South Wales project was 
based almost exclusively oo the New Zealand folk movement. 

The Victorian project also was reasonably free of organisational 
constraints, bat in contrast to all of the otJher projects the members 
of its planning committee deliberately avoided any commitment to 
a particular approach. In met, they had a far more bask starting 
. point, that of defining the issues and developing an appropriate 
frame of reference. Thus they sought to interact with Aboriginal 
dike in such a way that a suitable rationale and approach could 
hre m naturally as posaibk during the course of ~he study. / 
the remaining projects the influences were more evenly 
All three attempted to fit in with existing administrative 
structures; and thus were circumscribed to some extent by exter- 
nal requirements. In South Australia, despite the met that the 
comnenaatotif education and folk movement anoroachea smear to 

^■•^■w^BBwgjBF^s^sxifjf^s^s^B^s^sjj^Bj w ^a^sg»^B*s^sj^sai^san^^a^BBB» ^ssasmne^nan w^B^evaa^* SflBvan^snr ▼ ^BaanBfjpnB^gpanjVV ^swMs^ Bsvwa ^s^swws^a^aF ^spjsjr sms*^B^nannn w a* 

be antithetical, an attempt was mode to incorporate the two in a 
single statement of purpose. The union was an uneasy we, how- 
ever* ^tsaVa^^s^sil l^aw^g^ ^^J^Bai»^ ^t^Ba^^gV^^^^^ggg^^^^ ^fcuatt^sl \JsJa^^s5^sr^sg^ii^jtj^ • ^eat^a^sMg? l^e^ai^B^t^Sfggg) 

and Quceneland proiects both were based within government 
cfcpartments of education, and therefore were influenced more 
strongly by traditional phikeopbke. During the early stages these 
two projects saso upcorporeiaq aspects ot tne co m pens atory couca* 
tion approach, although this influence weakened as the proiects 
programed, especially in Queensland. 

As time went by, the philosophy of the New South Wales 
project came to have an inmaaingly strong influence on the other 
projects. In particular, most projects moved towards greater 
parental participation in early childhood education, although 
only the South Australian project followed the New South Wales 
exampk of actually giving parents the responsibility for running i 
centre. " " / 

Having reviewed some of the general factors that influenced the 
development of the projects, the following six chapters will pro- 
vide a detailed description of each project in turn. The chapters 
will follow a similar format, dealing sequentially with the setting, 
the rationak and objectives, the program of activities, the evalua- 
tion, and the wider achievements of the particular project under 
review. / 

Finally, a note on nomenclature: the four van Leer project* will 
be identified by the States in which they were located. In each case 
they were based in more than one centre in the State, and hence 
became known as the New South wales, Victorian, South Austra- 
lian and Queensland van Leer projects. Each of the remaining two 
projects waa located in a tingle community, and so they have 
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become widely known by the names of these townships. The 
present monograph therefore will adopt the established practice of 
referring to them simply as the Bourke and Katherine projects. 



/ 

\ 
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The Setting 

When Australians wish to describe an area that is geographically 
remote and isolated they often resort to the phrase, 'back of 
Bourke'. Somehow the township of Bourke has become identified 
as the gateway to the arid interior of the continent. Yet it is an 
attractive place, and from the air appears as a green oasis on the 
* bank* of the Darling River. Located some 850 kilometres north- 

west of Sydney, Bourke has a population of 3500, approximately 
one-quarter of whom are of Aboriginal descent. During die 1960s 
about one-third of the Aborigines were living in makeshift housing 
at a reserve on the fringe of the town. 

In 1966 a research project was commenced in the Bourke region 
by John Cawte* , a professor of psychiatry at the University of New 
South Wales. Its aim was to study the applicability of the princi- 
ples of community psychiatry and medicine to a rural setting. The 
results of this survey highlighted the need for urgent action to 
ameliorate the very depressed circumstances of many of the Abor- 
igines. Project Enrichment of Childhood therefore wy established 
during 1969 with financial backing from the Australian Mineral 
Industries Research Association and the Australian Department of 
Aboriginal Affairs. 

J The purpose of the project was to provide compensatory pre- 

schooling on an integrated basis for both whites and Aborigines. 
The management of the project became the responsibility of Barry 
Nurcombe*, a psychiatrist, and Paul Moffitt, a clinical psycho! 



♦Cawte and Nurcombe are Wth ethnopsychiatrists with extensive research 
experience amongst Abortjirtil groups, especially in Northern Australia, Their 
involvement in the fie^W of pre school education was a logical extension of their 
interest in applying/ the principles of community psychiatry to Aboriginal 
contexts, 
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Figure 3 Now South Wales showing location of Bourke 

ogist. When the latter left during 1972 to take up a position in 
North America, Philip de Lacey of the University of Wollongong 
took over his role as co-director. 

During the latter months of 1969 an old house in Bourke was 
purchased and renovated. Two large and attractive teaching areas 
were provided, together with a kitchen, office and toilets. The 
teaching areas were well sepa-ved from each other to allow con- 
current programs to operate without any interference from each 
other. By the beginning of 1970 two teachers had been appointed, 
and the program commenced at the start of the school year. 

The Objectives 

The project at Bourke was based firmly on the North American 
compensatory education model, so much so that an early paper 
setting out the rationale of the study simply was entitled: 'Cultural 
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deprivation and language defect*. In this paper (Nurcombe and 
Moffitt, 1970) the underlying philosophy was explained in quite / 
straightforward terms: the Aboriginal children at Bourke wen/ 
deprived of certain patterns of experience that are of major import- 
ance in later educational achievement. The total picture is df a 
series of interlocking and self-perpetuating, vicious circles/mal- 
nutrition, infection, infestation, low achievement aims, language 
and concept impoverishment, and social disintegration. The most 
critical time and place to intervene and reverse this process is 
during the pm-schoo! year*. In particular, the children's major 
scholastic handicap is an impoverishment of English language. 
Therefore their other difficulties must be subordinated to the need 
to improve their communication skills. 

Writing about the project some three years later, Nurcombe 
continued to paint as equally dear-cut picture: 
./ 

The project began,!* an intervention baaed on the deprivation model, thus 
fnng* -dwelling pert- Aborigine* do poorly at pdmary school mainly because of 
their poor verbal competence in standard English, The deficit i« due theoreti- 
cally to leek of approprata stimulation in the pre-icbool yean tod afterwards. 
Pre-school intervention should, therefore, stress language deve l opment. The 
most appropriate (bra of language stimulation for the Australian rural setting 
therefore should be devised, tested, developed aad refined. (Nurcombe ctal., 
1973:626) 

Despite the strong emphasis on language development, atten- 
tion also was paid to other cognitive and affective areas. Nurcombe 
elsewhere refers to the need to develop competencies in the areas 
of cognition, perception, spatial skills, and also in the ability to 
sustain separation anxiety, to concentrate and attend to formal 
school tasks, and to derive pleasure from achievement (Nur- 
combe, 1976: 120). 

When compared with the other projects, the objectives of the 
pre-school at Bourke were very clearly and comprehensively 
specified. One gains the clear impression that the directors of the 
Bourke project knew exactly where they were going and what they 
wanted to achieve in the long term. Nurcombe (1976: 126-7), for 
example, set out a precise list of aims that remained essentially the 
same over the four-year period 1970-73. The aims were sub- 
divided into affective, perceptual-motor, language and cognitive 
objectives, and lists were provided of specific skills that would be 
taught systematically to all children. 

It was inevitable in the educational climate of Australia during 
the early 1970s that such a clear commitment to a compensatory 
approach would generate criticism and controversy. Nevertheless, 
the project staff maintained an ideological stance based upon the 
deficit model, although some acquiescence to opposing viewpoints 
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is evident in their later publications. Writing in 1974, for example, 
they stated: 

The Bourke pre-ichool will continue to employ and test leaching strategics 
which enrich the learning environment of the culturally disadvantaged. While 
at the same time the cultural difference of the groups is respected, our aim has 
been and will be to foster maximal intellectual development in adaptation to 
the social environment , (Taylor et al. , 1974: 33) 

One can sense in the above statement at least some acknowledg- 
ment of the positive features of the Aboriginal sub-cultures in 
Bourke. This also is reflected in an extension during 1973 and 1974 
of the objectives of the project. Although the compensatory em- 
phasis was continued, attempts were made to link the teaching 
program much more closely with the children's day-to-day experi- 
ence in the home and local community (de Lacey, 1974). Greater 
emphasis also was placed on parent involvement and home-school 
liaison. 

The aims of the pre-school have continued largely unaltered 
since 1974, although the above modifications to the compensatory 
approach have been clarified and restated. Thus de Lacey (1980) 
now talks about a 'pragmatic deficit hypothesis' providing the 
rationale for the Bourke program. Essentially this concept repre- 
sents an attempt to retain elements of the old deprivation/deficit 
approach while avoiding any derogation of the culture and life- 
ways of minority groups. This seeming illogicality is explained by 
de Lacey (1980: 5) in the following way: 

. . . while there are elements of the traditional Deficit Model which are 
antithetical to the interests of minority-group Children, there are at the same 
time other components whkh seem essentia^ to the attainment of major 
educational and social objectives. These are tht elements that recognise the 
long standing and continuing resilience of the arigto-derived base of Austra- 
lian culture. It is now possible to bring the cognitive development of most 
minority-group children closer to modes that can lead to the attainment of key 
skills often resulting in greater school success . . . Furthermore, it is now 
becoming clear that, through research undertaken at Bourke, Weipa and 
elsewhere, this objective can be substantially attained without prejudicing the 
development of positive self concepts and using content appropriate, to the 
ecology of minority groups. ! 

On the basis of the above statement, then, the prime goal of the 
pre-school becomes that of helping the children of Bourke to 
acquire those skills that will allow them access to social, economic 
and political power in Australian society, while at the same time 
preserving the values and life styles of their own particular sub- 
cultures (de Lacey, interview, 1980). 
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The Program / 

An important feature of the Bounce project was the very careful 
attention that was given to the question of research design. The 
other projects ail seem to have started by selecting a particular 
program and then turning to /the problem of evaluation. At 
Bourke, the reverse procedure /Was adopted: a particular experi- 
mental methodology was chosen --and---* teachi ng p rogr am then 
devised to fit in with it . 

The basic design involved the selection each year of two experi- 
mental groups (Ei and Et) matched in terms of age, ethnic mix, 
and performance on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT). Each group then wis divided on the basis ofPPVT scores 
into two classes for teaching purposes, one upper ability and the 
other lower ability. In other words there were four classes: E, 
upper: & upper; E, lower; & lower. Ability grouping was used in 
this way for the sake of the teachers. It was felt they would cope 
more effectively if marked intragroup variations in learning rate 
were avoided. / 

All children were pre tested on initial entry to the pre-school. 
Each of the two experimental groups then was exposed to a dif- 
ferent teaching program for nine months. At the end of the year 
they were post-tested in order to determine the degree and charac- 
teristics of any changes that had occurred. The children then were 
tested again for follow-up purposes after they had spent eight 
months in the tegular primary (i.e. elementary) school program. 
For ethical reasons, the project co-ordinators did not feel justified 
in including a si mul t an e o us no-treatment control group in the 
study. Nevertheless, they did test in 1970 a comparison group of 
children in their first year of regular primary school who had not 
had any pre-school experience. 

Selection procedures involved the use each year of the PPVT to 
test all children in Bourke who would be eligible to commence 
pre-school in the following February. Nurcombe ( 1976) notes that 
the popularity of the pre-school was such that all eligible children 
were brought voluntarily each year for testing. From the total 
number of children tested (this varied between 50 and 73 in any 
one year), die 44 with the lowest scores were chosen, the parents of 
the remainder being advised that their children were progressing 
well and had no need of the special program. All children thus 
excluded were white. Conversely, all the Aboriginal children in 
Bourke were selected each year, together with a small number of 
whites most of whom came from relatively disadvantaged back- 
ground*. Since the mid- 1970s it has not been necessary to exclude 
any applicants. Declining birth-rates in Bourke have resulted in 
less children of prt-school age. Almost all four-year-olds in the 
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town now attend the pre~school, with Aborigines usually compris- 
ing about half of the total enrolment. 

The basic approach between 1970 and 1973 was to compare the 
effectiveness of two contrasting teaching programs that differed in 
terms of degree of structure, teacher- versus child-centrcdncss, 
. and precision of sequence. All children attended the pre-school for 
two hours each day, two classes being held in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. Morning and afternoon classes were switched 
several times during the year. Each teacher taught each program at 
each level. Thus one teacher might take classes Ei upper and E? 
lower for a year, the other E? upper and Ei lower. Because the 
teaching programs varied considerably each year* separate de- 
scriptions will be given on a year-by-year basis. 

In 1970 the comparison of programs was polarized by studying a 
highly structured versus a traditional unstructured approach. The 
latter was designed to resemble as closely as possible a suburban 
Australian pre-school, with the usual free play activities followed 
by period^ of singing and rhythm, art and craft, outdoor play, 
nature study, and so on. In particular, however, the teachers 
sought to expose the children to a more stimulating English 
language environment through story telling, poetry, verbal games 
and conversational play. 

The structured approach was based on the controversial and 
widely publicized program devised by Bereiter and Engelmann 
( 1966) . Nurcombc ( 1976: 91) has provided a very clear account of 
its main features: 

Working with a group of five children, the teacher asks for individual and 
group response* to her questions* changing rhythmically from one to the other 
and rewarding the child who tries with verbal praise (or, initially, with candy 
or dried fruit). Incorrect responses are immediately corrected; but the child is 
always rewarded for trying. Shouting responses arc reinforced, and there is 
much repetition - pattern drill - of basic language structures such as identity 
statements, attribution, interrogatives, negatives, polar opposites, compara- 
tive* and superlatives, and and or construction*, prepositions, and if-then 
constructions. The general atmosphere is one of excitement, demand, noise, 
and involvement such that the inhibited child is carried along by the spirit of 
the group and the teacher, through her request for individual responses, 
always knows how each child is functioning. 

t he advantages of the techniques are five-Md: the deliberate building in 
the child of a need for and a pleasure in mastery; the clear objectives and the 
well -designed steps for reaching them; the built-in feedback system for the 
teacher associated with the individual responses; the absence of competitive 
pressure between children; and the highly economic us* of time in that the 
teaching technique ensures the maximum, intense teacher-child contact. 

The Bourke project, unable to afford the luxury of Bereiter and 
Engelmann's small classes, had to be content with a teacher-child 
ratio of one to eleven. In adapting the original program, more 
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emphasis was placed on language activities than upon skills in 
other areas. The daily two-hour sessions incorporated three 30- 
minutc periods of intensive and highly structured group work, 
interspersed with periods of equivalent length that were spent in 
free play or snack time. The free play periods provided both 
teacher and pupils with a necessary opportunity to recuperate 
from the intensity of the group work. Even observers found the 
experience exhausting and commented upon the necessity for 
breaks. 

In 197 1 both experimental groups were exposed to the Bereiter- 
Engehnann program. Test results had indicated the relative sue- 
cess of this approach, and so its use wm continued. The results also 
showed, however, that neither approach in 1970 had produced 
gains in those psychomotor aspects that had been evaluated. Ac- 
cordingly it was decided to manipulate this stpect of development 

as the e xp e rim ental variable in 1971. One experimental group 

therefore wm taught using the Frostig program for the develop- 
ment of visual perception, a specific approach based on five 
perceptual suMunctkms: eye-hand co-ordination; figure-ground 
perception; form constancy; position in •P«cci «Ad *P«ial rela- 
tions (Frostig and Hone, 1964). The second experimental group 
was provided with a perceptual-motor sti m u la t ion program de- 
vised by Nurcombe and ms colleagues especially for use at Bourkc. 
It wm designed to contrast withAe Frostig program by using play 
materials similar to those found in conventional pre-schools, end 
by allowing the children ntte latitude In exploration and con- 
struction. Materials and techniques included block building, cut- 
ting and pasting, colouring, bead threading, picture matching, 
jigeaw completion, dough play, etc. Both of the new programs 
taughtfbr20miniiteseachdayinpl^ofooeofthefiwpUy 

periods. ' / 

It is interesting to note the shift so early in the Bourkc project 
from an almost exclusive emphasis on language dev el op men t to 
incorporation of perceptual-motor activities. This change in em- 
phasis perhaps reinforces Lex Grey's contention that Aborigines 
have a different style of perceptual growth and hence required 
specific assistance in this area. 

The two perceptual programs were relatively successful and 
hence/were retained in 1972. As s contrast to the Bereiter- 
En gefanann program, however, it was decided to expose one of the 
experimental groups to a semi-structured program that wm more 
directly related to the children's everyday experiences. Although 
having the same bask emphasis on linguistic development m the 
/ Bereiter-Engclmann approach, the new program attempted to 
build upon structures already present within the children, rather 
than introducing concepts that were artificial or alien to their 
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experience. The program was based largely upon Piaget's prin- 
ciple of optimal discrepancy which ataerts that new learning will 
occur only when there is some connection between the new con- 
cept and the present cognitive structure (Taylor et al. , 1974), 

The introduction of the new program was a significant develop- 
ment for the Bourke project. Known as the extended-experience 
program, it was initiated and prepared largely by Philip de Lacey . 
Compared with the Berdter-Kngchnann approach, the teaching 
techniques were leas formal* less direct, and less structured, with 
more emphasis placed on the Piagetian ootion of helping the child 
to develop a sensorimotor basis for intellectual and language de- 
velopment. The program sought to draw upon the child's experi- 
ence in order to foster development in five ways (Nurcombe, 1976: 
136-7): 

(i) by stimulating the use of language in spontaneous or 
guided activities, especially sociodramatic play; 

(ii) by organizing more activity in the natural environment 
(e.g. by using excursions, nature study, etc.); 

(iii) by fostering more divergent thinking, in contrast to the 
convergent processes heavily emphasized by Bereiter and Engel- 



(iv) by stimulating a sense of individual identity and fostering a 
positive self concept through the experience of success; and 

(v) by arranging greater parental involvement through the pro- 
vision of homework'* . 

The above program proved relatively successful and was re- 
tained in 1973. However the specially devised perceptual-motor 
program by then was pioducing inferior results to the Frostig 
program and its use was discontinued. During 1973, then, the two 
experimental groups were exposed to the Berater-Engelmann and 
extended-experience programs r e sp ect iv e l y. Additionally, the 
Frostig program was taught to both groups for 20 minutes daily. 

Until 1973 the Bourke project was based almost exclusively in 
the classroom. Although regular contact was maintained each year 
with parents, they did not participate directly in the teaching 
program. Their involvement in the pre-school itself was limited to 
cleaning and to the preparation of food for snack time. The 
teachers also ssw many of the parents each day when they used the 
pre-school station wagon to pick up and return those children 
requiring transport . Nevertheless, many outside observers felt 
that there was a bask discontinuity between home and pre-school, 
despite attempts within the extended-experience program to in- 

"Homework involved the completion of staple taaks requiring parental assist- 
a nee; for example, the construction of different coloured objects, and cutting out 
pictures of objects of different shape* and sues. (See Nurcombe, 1976:237-41 for 
further details.) 

\ 
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volve parents through 'homework^ activities. Parents generally 
were not familiar with the content of the teaching programs and so 
the activities of the pre-school were not being reinforced in the 
children's homes. Conversely, the teaching programs still used 
many concepts and approaches that were alien to the life style of 
the children and their families. \ 

Probably in response to criticisms of discontinuity an<J lack of 
effective parental involvement, an important change was made at 
the beginning of 1973 by the addition of a home-school liaison 
teaching program. Two additional teachers were, appointed, one 
Aboriginal and one white, and a program devised that slotted in 
with the experimental teaching programs. Nurcombe (1976: 139) 
explains its operation in the following way: .' . \ 

For thirty minutes each week oat of the liaison teachers visits the home of each 
child. There, in the mother's pretence, the teacher conducts with the child a 
planned lesson on a particular topic. K the leaeon is on polar opposite*, for 
example, the teacher offers illustrations of aif and small, tall and thon\/at and 
tfrin, The mother is invited to join the interchange. After the leaam>the mother 
is given relevant material (scissors, coloured paper, books, predesigned puz- 
zles, written instructions, problems) to complete with the child before the 
scheduled meeting in the following week. Each week's lessons are designed, ss 
far as possible, to complement, consolidate, and extend the new concepts 
introduced in the pre-school that week. 

Since 1973 the Bourke project has continued to operate, albeit a 
little uncertainly at times due to occasional staffing difficulties and 
the need to negotiate annually for funds. The latter has posed 
particular problems due to disagreements between government 
departments at both federal and state levels about the most ap- 
propriate source of funding. In 1978, for example, the federal 
Department of Aboriginal Affairs withdrew support, seeking to 
transfer responsibility to the Department of Social Security. Dur- 
ing the resulting imbroglio staff at Bourke went unpaid for two 
months until the Department of Social Security provided interim 
support. Attempts then were made to shift responsibility across to 
the state government in New South Wales. Eventually a com- 
promise was reached whereby state and federal authorities agreed ' 
jointly to fund the pre-school. Support still needs to bt negotiated 
annually, however, and considerable time and effort are wasted in 
protracted negotiation. The resulting uncertainty also has an un- 
settling effect on teachers, parents and the local community. , 

Unfortunately the directors of the project have not published 
any further descriptions of the teaching program, and it is not easy 
to obtain a clear picture of modifications and developments that 
have taken place in recent years. It appears, however, that a 
marriage has taken place between the Bereiter -Englemann and the 
extended-experience programs of 1972-73, the resulting union 
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being known at the 'modified Bemter-Engelmann approach*. A 
deficit hypothesis therefore is still being accepted as the starting 
point for a structured enrichment program that seeks to foster the 
children's language, number and conceptual development. 

The basic pattern of teaching continues, the children still at- 
tending in separate morning and afternoon groups with the two- 
hour sessions being timetabled in alternating 20-minute periods of 
intensive instruction and free play. The shouting out of responses 
remains a basic feature of the teaching method, following the 
recommendations of Bereiter and Pngehnann (1966). Increasing 
emphasis, however, is now being placed on the use of objects and 
, events from the children's immediate environment, especially 
during language activities. Excursions are being used to good 
effect in this regard, and increasingly are becoming the source of 
language drills as children recall their experiences and the teacher 
incorporates them into the lesson content. The use of videotape 
recording equipment has provided the children with ah entertain- 
ing yet effective means of reviewing specific incidents and experi- 
ences thai took place during a visit. Jn recent yean tn^ 
program also has incorporated stories and activities Dated upon 
Aboriginal culture, and there has been positive recognition of the 
values and lifeways of the local Aboriginal community. The aim 
here, of course, has been to enhance the self-image of pupils and 
develop pride in their Aboriginal heritage. 

Unfortunately the home-school liaison program has operated 
only intermittently since 1976 due to restrictions in funding. 
During 1977-78 it ceased to function, and subsequently a teacher 
aide has been employed for only one half-day per week, her task 
being to visit the homes of all children with the dual aims of linking 
pre school learning experiences with family and community ac- 
tivities, and trying to engage parents in a mutual effort to support 
their children's development. The two teachers also have shared in 
the home visiting program from time to time. In one sense the need 
for a program of this kind has declined due to the very close 
rapport that nas been established between the pre-school and the 
local community. In particular, relationships with the Aboriginal 
people of Bourke have strengthened considerably and there is now 
far more informal involvement by mothers in fhe day-to-day run- 
ning of the pre-school. Furthermore, most of the teacher aide 
positions have been filled by Aborigines, up to four being em- 
ployed on a half-time basis in any given year. As in other protects, 
participation of this kind has provided a particularly effective link 
between pre-school and community. 

The pre-school continues to offer a range of support services, 
including the provison of medical and dental treatment, daily 
transport, and a nutritious snack for each child. A library also 
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operates, the children being allowed to take appropriate books 
home on a regular basis. 

Relationships with the local infant and primary schools were 
slow to develop* and one suspects that in the early yean of the 
project their staffs had link appreciation of what the pre-school 
was trying to achieve. Certainly there is no evidence of any 
systematic attempt being made to provide follow-up experiences 
for the children. It appears that the directors of the project gave 
relatively low priority to the question of continuity of schooling, 
preferring to focus their energies almost exclusively on the pre- 
school. This is unfortunate. Although time-consuming, it would 
Have been a fruitful enterprise to develop sufficiently effective 
rapport with infant school teachers to allow follow-up programs to 
be implemented at that level. Fortunately the situation has im- 
proved a great deal in recent years as the pre-school has become 
more embedded in the local educational scene. Philip de Lacey, 
the current consultant to the project, reports that the schools now 
show much more interest in the activities of the- pie-school, and arc 
trying to implement some of the sppcosches and methods that the 
pre-school has begun (interview, 1980). 

What is the future of the project? Before withdrawing in 1978 
the Department of Aboriginal Affairs initiated the establishment 
of a local committee to administer the affairs of the pre-school. It 
jwas arranged that a committee of approximately 12 m embe rs be 
f elccted annually at an open public meeting, with half of the 
membership comprising Aborigines. Full financial and adminis- 
trative responsibility was shifted from the University of 
WoUoogong to the local committee at the beginning of 1979, 
Philip de Lacey's role changing from that of project director to 
educational consultant. Since then all government funds have 
been paid direct to the Bourke committee, members having re- 
sponsibility fo% employment of staff and disbursement of all funds. 
Ann Eckermann, an anthropologist who lectures at the Armidale 
College of Advanced Education, has been appointed as a second 
consultant, and has played an especially effective role in the area of 
community-school relationships. 

Unfortunately the respective funding and support roles of the 
federal Department of Social Security (Office of Child Care) and 
the New South Wales Department of Youth and Community 
Services still had not been clarified fully by the end of 1980 and 
there remained considerable uncertainty regarding the long-term 
future of the Bourke pre-school. It appeared, however, that the 
local committee would need to continue annual negotiations for 
barely adequate support, thus maintaining the frustrating pattern 
of previous years. 
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The Evaluation 

Compared with the other five projects, Bourke wm exemplary in 
the attention given to evaluation, at least in the early years of its 
operation. Even those who disagree with the basic rationale must 
admit that Barry Nurcombe and his colleagues a p proached this 
aspect of their work in a thorough and systematic fashion. As 
indicated earlier the experimental design was central in the plan- 
ning of the project, involving pre-, post, and follow-up testing 
using a variety of standardized instruments. Although there was 
some variation from year to year, the following tests were used 
fairly consistently: the revised ITPA (generally only the auditory 
associstion, visual association and grsmmstic closure sub-tests); 
the PPVT; the information, geometric designs and vocabulary 
sub-tests of the Wechsler Preschool snd Primary Scale of Intelli- 
gence (WPPSI); the Drsw-e-Person Test (DAP); the Nixon Test 
of Classification; and, since 1973; the Boehm Test of Bask Con- 
cepts. All of these are well-known standardized instruments, ex- 
cept for the Nixon Teat, which requires children to manipulate 20 
wooden rods that vary in terms of colour, height snd diameter, the 
basic task mvolvmg reclassification of sets of rods according to one 
or other of these attributes. 

Nurcombe (1976: 143) has provided a detailed justification for 
the selection of these particular tests. He concludes thus: 

The sxeas of evaluatk»sl»uM be checked agato 
preschool. It will be ooMd that although wc hm attain*! a reasonable 
comae* of the language, cognitive and perceptual-motor objectives, we have 
not been able to find or design tests of the affective objectives with acceptable 
reliability or validity. So for aa possible we have attempted to uee standard 
tests that are suitable for Australian school-children and have had adequate 
studies of reliability and validity. 

\ • 
Straightforward procedures were used for the tabulation and 

analysis of the data: scores of all pretests, post-testa and follow-up 

tests were expressed as means snd standard deviations for each 

teaching technique, ethnic group and teacher, and for upper and 

lower ability classes, for no-treatment controls (when available, on 

follow-up), and for various combinations of these variables. The 

researchers were especially interested in comparisons between 

structured, semi-structured and unstructured classes, and in 197 1 

and 1972 between the Frostig program and the locally devised 

perceptual-motor program. A simple yet cautious approach was 

taken with data analysis: 'Whenever comparative gain scores were 

used for statistical analysis, care wm taken to ensure that pre-test 

scores were not significantly different; in fact we ascertained that 

they were virtually equivalent. One-tailed f-tests of significance 
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were performed on all comparisons' (Nurcombe, 1976: 143-4) 

A brief) year-by-year summary now will be given of the main 
outcomes ni the evaluation: 

1970: Overall, the children participating in the traditional, un- 
structured program showed modest gains on three measures only: 
the auditory reception, auditory association and verbal expression 
sub-tests of the revised ITPA. The structured program, on the 
other hand, produced more substantial gains on these sub-tests, 
together with significant im p ro v eme n ts on most of the other in- 
struments that were used. Though not fully conclusive, it ap- 
peared that splitting the structured classes into ability groups 
facilitated teaching. Neither program produced changes in the test 
of perceptual-motor co-ordination; there was some evidence, in 
fact, that both groups lost ground in this ares. At a more general 
level, Nurcombe ( 1976: ISO) concluded that: 

From • social viewpoint, tht pre-echool programmes were • great success. 
Children who at the beginning were bewildered, inhibited, and mute were by 
toe end of theechool year miafog well art concentrating on probkna for up to 
forty minutes at a tune; moreover, they were able to aiwwer questions directed 
to than, gain pleasure from achievement, and raapond to praiae, Superficial 
o be emti o n im al rd i w ri i ff r rum i n thiar aau lt be t wee n Unstructured and 
unstructured clasea. Both white and Aboriginal mothere had been reaaonably 
reliable in attending at their scheduled timet. 

/97/: It will be recalled that in 1971 all children were exposed to 
the structured Beresler-Engelmsnn program, but that contrasting 
perceptual-motor programs were implemented. The results show- 
ed that both ethnic groups achieved significant gains on all tests of 
verbal ability. There was one exception only: Aboriginal children 
did not improve their performance on the grammatic closure 
sub-test of the ITPA. Overall, none of the gains were as impressive 
as those made by the structured groups in 1970, while Nurcombe 
(1976: 150-1) also adds that, aside from the PPVT, 'Aboriginal 
gains were less than white gains despite the fact that Aborigines, 
uniformly, had lower pre-test scores (and could have been ex- 
pected to show larger regression artefacts). Whites approached or 
exceeded the norms on all post-tests: Aborigines remained well 
below the norms, still, on post-testing' . 

Compared with 1970, modest improvements in percep- 
tual-motor functioning were attained for both ethnic groups on the 
two newly introduced programs. Although the gains were not 
striking, it appeared that both programs had the potential to 
influence children's perceptual-motor development. 
1972: The major innovation during 1972 was the introduction of 
the extended-experience program based on Piagetian principles. A 
comparison of the effects of the two programs on the combined 
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ethnic groups shows gains of approximately equivalent signifi- 
cance on most measures .The structured program, however, was 
superior in its effect upon the visual association sub-test of the 
IT PA and the geometric designs sub-test of the WPPSI. Overall, 
the gain scones of Aborigines in the two programs were not sig- 
nificantly different, although there was a general trend for the 
structured program to yield superior results. A similar pattern was 
evident for the whites, except that visual association performance 
again was significantly better for the structured group. In sum- 
mary, although the extended-experience program yielded promis- 
ing results, it was not as impressive as the Bereiter Engelmann 
program in achieving gains. Nevertheless, since it was an innovat- 
ory program that had never been applied before, the Bourke 
research team felt that it should be polished and implemented 
again the following year. 

Evaluation of the two perceptual-motor programs again showed 
relatively modest gains. The Frostig program tended to be su- 
perior, and therefore was retained on its own for the following year 
in preference to the locally devised program. 
1973: The basic approach in 1973 was little different from that of 
the previous year, except that the locally produced perceptual- 
motor program was dropped and all children were involved in the 
newly introduced home-school liaison teaching. Overall, the re- 
sults showed the 1973 programs to have been less successful than 
those of 1972, although significant gains continued to be made on 
most tests. The extended-experience program in 1973 apoeared to 
produce superior results with the Aboriginal children, while there 
was inconclusive evidence that the structured program was more 
effective for whites. 

Regrettably the results of the teaching programs since 1973 had 
still not been published by the end of 1980, even in draft form. 
Although pre- and post-testing has continued each year except 
1977, the data do not appear to have been analysed systematically, 
and there is no way of determining the extent of any subsequent 
improvements in the children's gain scores The only remaining 
data therefore are those that were generated in follow-up studies of 
the children after they had commenced regular primary schooling. 

A control group of 23 first-grade children who had never been to 
pre-school was tested at the Bourke primary Schools in 1970. The 
following two yitoH the first and second intakes from the pre- 
school likewise were tested, thus allowing a time lapse of eight 
months from completion of pre-schooling. Also in 1972 testing 
was carried out with another control group of 36 first-grade, 
non-pre-school children who were matched for age, sex and race 
with 1 5 Aborigines and 2 1 whites who had attended the pre-school 
in 1 97 1 . The general pattern to emerge from the data analyses was 
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Figure 4 Graphs showing the results of testing the 1970 Bcreitcr-Engelmann 
sample 

Source: de I.acey et ah, 1973:173. 



for the pre-schoolers to perform at higher levels than the controls 
on all comparisons, although only about one-third of these reached 
a statistically significant level. This pattern was much the same for 
both Aborigines and whites* Graphic representation of the pre-, 
post-, and follow-up results of the pre-schoolers also provided a 
fairly consistent pattern on all tests: the Aborigines scored lower 
than the whites on pre- testing; they gained at least as much as the 
whites at post-testing; and they lost a greater proportion of their 
gains than the whites at follow-up testing* An example of these 
trends is shown in Figure 4, These graphs are based on the 1970 
sample that was exposed to the structured Bereiter-Engelmann 
program. Overall, the Aboriginal children showed a considerable 
regression in performance after only eight months of regular prim- 
ary schooling, leading de Lacey et al. (1973: 175-6) to conclude 
that: 
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... an erosion of gains made at pre-sch<x>l is not unexpected since low income 
children tend to be exposed to non-conaolidating experience* before and after 
school while they are unending the enrichment program and most of the time 
after they leave. It appears then that substantial and permanent cognitive 
gains are likely only after a modification of total life experience. 

A second follow-up study was carried out in mid- 1974 when 
approximately 10 children who had attended the pre-school were 
selected from each of the first four grades of the Bourke primary 
schools (de Lacey and Nurcombe, 1977). They were matched as 
far as possible according to age, grade, sex and race with children 
who had not attended the pre-school. In this way it was hoped to 
follow up each of the pre-school groups from 1970 to 1973 by 
comparing their test performance with that of non-pre-school 
controls. Unfortunately, however, the study had three major limi- 
tations: (a) No attempt was made to differentiate between chil- 
dren from the two contrasting pre-school programs each year, 
(b) The sampb sizes were too small for realistic comparison (the 
average when data were analysed separately for Aboriginal and 
white samples was five), (c) The only non-pre-school Aborigines 
were children whose families had migrated to Bourke after they 
had turned five. They therefore were not a representative sample 
of local Aboriginal children. 

Not surprisingly, the results of the study were somewhat incon- 
clusive, with relatively few comparisons reaching statistical sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless, the authors claimed that 

. . . the results show a significantly consistent trend for children who have 
attended the pre-school to perform better on the test battery than those who 
have not! The finding is generally true for both Aboriginal and white popu- 
lations, (de Lacey and Nurcombe, 1977: 87) 

Overall, it was concluded that the project could claim considerable 
success in terms of the persistence of cognitive and language gains 
during the first four years of primary school. The present writers, 
however, consider that the published data do not support such a 
confident conclusion. It would seem more appropriate to conclude 
thai, despite the considerable erosion of initial gains, there was 
limited evidence of the positive effects of pre-schooling persisting 
info the fourth year of primary school. 

It is disappointing that restrictions of time and funding have 
prevented a more thorough evaluation of the Bourke project. The 
careful attention given to assessment in the early years of the 
pre-school has not been maintained , and by the end of 1980 still no 
data had been published on the effectiveness of the 1974 and 
subsequent experimental programs, cither in the form of pre • and 
|H»st test comparisons or follow up studies of larer school perform 
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ance. It appears, however, that testing has continued (except 
during 1977), de Lacey (interview 1980) reporting that the basic 
trends of the early findings have been maintained; i.e. test results 
have shown greater gains for the Aboriginal children, but the 
whites have retained their gains for a longer time. 

De Lacey (interview, 1978) has identified two additional find- 
ings that are of considerable interest. First, pretesting has re- 
vealed a gradual rise each year in the cognitive and language 
abilities of the children entering pre -school. He attributes this in 
pan to the influence of older siblings who formerly attended the 
pre-school. and also to the positive effects of the home visiting 
program. Second, subjective observations suggest that the pre- 
school children are more voluble and articulate than their non-pre- 
school peers once they enter primary school, and that they respond 
more readily in group discussions. These behavioural differences 
apparently persist for some years, perhaps even into secondary 
school. Unfortunately, however, they have not been researched 
with sufficient rigour to allow firm conclusions to be drawn about 
their nature and extent. 

In summary, it appears that at least during the early years of its 
operation the Bourke pre-school was very effective in achieving its 
immediate objectives in the language, cognitive and perceptual- 
motor domains. The Bereiter-Engelmann and Frostig programs 
seemed particularly successful in this regard, although the con- 
tribution of the extended-experience program must not be over- 
looked. Quite clearly, these conclusions only can be supported to 
the extent that one is prepared to accept evaluation procedures 
based solely upon the analysis of standardized test scores. While 
the project apparently was successful in the short term, the follow- 
up studies Were less definitive in their findings, although there is 
some evidence that the benefits of pre-schooling might be persist- 
ing into the fourth grade of primary school. 

The Achievements 

One of the most unique features of the Bourke project is the 
continuity that has been achieved during its decade of operation, 
staff changes notwithstanding. In particular, the underlying phil- 
osophy of the program has been maintained despite the general 
unpopularity of a deficit hypothesis amongst Australian edu- 
cators. One cannot help but admire the persistence of the project 
directors in following through their objectives in the face of quite 
widespread criticism and antagonism. As Nurcombe has stated: 



The noisy pattern drill of the Bcreite rttngelmann program often disturbs 
those who are used lo gentler, lew direct teaching . , , Others have been 
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openly hostile on the basi* that we arc destroying Aboriginal idehtity, wasting 
our time on irrclcvaikie* when the mott important problems arc otherwise 
medical, legal, houmng and so forth;* imputing diKrcdi^d middle-class 
white aspirations upon an alien group, or focussing excessively on language 
without adequate sensorimotor foundation. (Nurcombc, 1976: 175) 

Although sensitive to criticisms such m fhese, the project 
directors have avoided the temptation to change their approach to 
suit the educational climate of the day, Instead, they have been 
prepared to tackle their critics head on: 

We do not apologise for a deficit hypothesis. It is quite defensible on prag- 
matic grounds. We still think that it provides the most appropriate und 
productive direction for us to take, as long as it avoids any derogation of the 
values and lifestyle of particular groups, (de Luccy, interview, I98C|) 

In reaffirming their rationale, de Lacey and Nurcombe have ex- 
pressed several beliefs: 

(i) The Aboriginal people of Bourke have not been able to make 
realistic choices about their future because they are not aware of 
the range of options open to them, nor do they understand the 
implications of choosing a particular option. Self-determination 
therefore is not feasible at this stage. 

(ii) Real choice is contingent upon the ability to manipulate the 
political and economic syst As of the majority society, In relation 
to the Bourke Aborigines the following questions thus arise: 'How 
can we help them to decide, acquire, and use what they want of our 
culture? How can we help them attain a position where choice is 
possible ... a position where they can pursue their own goals?' 
(Nurcombe, 1976: 186). 

(iii) The answers to these questions lie in the provision of 
intensive school intervention programs, especially during the early 
childhood years. Hence the highly structured approach of the 
Bourke project, and its strong commitment to working at the 
pre-school level 

(iv) The immediate goal is school success and thus greater 
access to the dominant culture. The longer term goal is for the 
Aboriginal people to contribute to the education of their own 
children, Once their opportunity for choice has been developed, 
and once they can take responsibility for setting their own educa- 
tional goals, then the current approach of the Bourke pre-school 
will become an anachronism, 

One basic question arises from the above: how successful has 
been the Bourke pre-school in achieving its immediate and longer 
term goals? The results of testing already have been elaborated in 
detail It seerns fair to conclude that the pre-school has achieved 
short term success, although educational gains have eroded quite 
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quickly, partly became of lack of attention to follow through 
programs in the primary school. The trend for each annual intake 
to score slightly higher at pre-tctting is an interesting one. Un- 
doubtedly the pre-school can claim some credit for this, especially 
through its home visiting program, although it is impossible to 
assess the relative impact of other environmental changes such as 
the introduction of television, general improvements in living 
conditions, better health care, and more effective approaches to 
community development (see, for example, Kamien, 1978). 

The wider social impact of the pre-tchooi is harder to gauge. It 
will be recalled that the project grew out of the field of community 
psychiatry, and one therefore would expect a careful evaluation of 
its success from this broader theoretical perspective. This has not 
happened. Formal evaluation has been limited solely to the stan- 
dardised* testing of achievement . Impressionistic reports thus pro- 
vide the only available evidence in the social/community domain, 
and only three findings of any substance can be identified 
(Nurcombe, 1976; de Laccy, interview, 1978): 

(i) There has been very wide support for the preschool from 
many sectors of the local community. Tradesmen provide services 
st low or no coat, goods arc supplied at considerable discounts, and 
the Bourke Shire Council has contributed substantially to the 
upkeep of buildings. The threat of closure du? to funding restric- 
tions in 1977 drew a strong reaction from townspeople, with 
petitions, public meetings, snd other practical expressions of 
support. 

(ii) The pre-school has served an integrating function in bring- 
ing together Aboriginal and white parents in a positive working 
relationship, and in bringing together Aboriginal groups from the 
different residential sectors of the town. In this way the project has 
had a cohesive influence on the Bourke community, particularly 
during periods of ethnic unrest. 

(iii) Parental support for the academic goals of the pre-school 
has strengthened. Parents believe the program is giving their 
children a better start at school, and they seem anxious that the 
current emphases remain. There is evidence that parents are 
becoming more directly involved in decision-making, especially 
through the local committee formed during 1978. i 

In summary, it appears that the protect has started moving 
beyond its short-term goals. There are signs thst the pre-school is 
now making a contribution to the wider community, and that 
members of the community (especially parents) are accepting 
greater responsibility for educational decision-making in the pre- 
school. 

Finally, what has been the impact of the project outside 
Bourke? Within Australia it has been viewed with considerable 
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suspicion by traditional pre-school orgaiuatkms, and amongst 
early childhood cducatoit there has been relatively little support 
for its objectives and methodology As ■ consequence, there is no 
evidence of other pre-echoots sdaptini the Bourke program for 
their own use, except at Weipa South in north Queensland where 
the directors of the Bourke project have served as consultants to s 
special Aboriginal pre school sponsored by the mining industry 
there. Disinterest amongst practitioners must be blamed in part, 
however, upon the project directors. Whilst they have published 
numerous research reports in the academic literature, they havt 
failed to write many popular accounts of the day-to-day operation 
of the pre-school. In particular, they have not published s detailed 
account of the program and its implementation, nor have they 
translated their research findings into a format suitable for the 
ordinary teacher. 
On a more positive note, the pre-school now is being used for 
V teacher education purposes, with students from several colleges 
and universities underttidng periods of teaching practice there. It 
also has attracted considerable international interest from teachers 
and researchers, and has received valuable support from staff of 
the East- West Centre, the Educational Testing Service, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, etc. However the Bourke project does deserve 
more Australian recognition for the significance of its contribution 
to the fields of Aboriginal education and early childhood 
education. 
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The Setting 

The Department of Adult Education at the University of Sydney 
accepted an ongoing responsibility for Aboriginal adult education 
in 1963, and appointed a staff tutor (Alan Duncan) to work full 
time in this area. Some years later, during a visit to New Zealand, 
he saw at first hand the Maori play centres that were developing 
under the guidance of Lex Grey. He was dearly impressed by the 
possibilities of this approach for releasing intrinsic motivation 
amongst Aborigines, and on his return explored ways of encourag- 
ing the development of such centres in Australia. Desmond Crow* 
ley, director of the Department of Adult Education, takes up the 
story: 

On another occasion, before the project began, I attended a weekend confer- 
ence of Aborigine* conducted by Alan Duncan; it was called to discuss 
possible ways of advance, and it was at this gathering that the idea of family 
education centres was first suggested to the Aborigines, and was received with 
interest. As part of an entertainment programme for the Saturday evening, 
Alan had brought a film of a Maori concert party: the impact ofthls film on the 
conference was electrifying. Enthralled at the sight of s dsrk-skinned people 
who gloried in their race snd its culture, the Aborigines insisted that we replay 
the film over and over and over. Eventually, at about 2 a.m. , we insisted upon 
going to bed. (Foreword in Grey, 1974: ii) 

Lex Grey was able to visit New South Wales during March 1967 
and meet with groups of Aborigines from the north coast region. 
Subsequently three communities announced their intention of 
providing educational opportunities for themselves and their chil- 
dren under school age along similar lines to the Maori play centres. 
Added stimulus was given to this resolve when Alan Duncan 
arranged for a group of six Maori play centre supervisors to visit 
the communities and talk at length with the people about the 
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activities and objective* of the New Zealand centres. A second visit 
by Lex Grey later in the year further strengthened the operation of 
the fledgling groups. It was on this occasion that the people 
decided to call their venture 'Aboriginal Family Education 
Centres', or, to use the abbreviated form, 'AFECV \ 

The potential of the AFEC movement was recognized by 
Desmond Crowley and his staff, and much behind-the-scenes 
discussion and negotiation ensued. The end result was the estab- 
lishment of the New South Wales Bernard van Leer Foundation 
Project in January 1969. Lex. Gray was persuaded to cross the 
Tasman to take up the position of protect coordinator for a 
five-year term, and in addition to substantial van Leer funding the 
New South Wales Department of Child and Social Welfare, the 
then Commonwealth Office of Aboriginal Affairs, and the Uni- 
versity of Sydney all made long term commitments to provide 
financial support. 

The Objectives 

In sharp contrast to the Bourke project, Lex Grey rejected com- 
pletely the basic tenets of the compensatory education approach 
when laying the foundations of the AFEC movement. Notions of 
deprivation and disadvantage were anathema: 

AFEC complements and supplement! family education - it is not a com- 
pensatory programme. 

AFEC accepts the values and experiences of people - it does not regard 
people aa underprivileged. 

AFEC accepts the life style and circumstances of the people - it does not 
regard people as disadvantaged. 

AFEC accepts the universality of education . . . it is for all in every society - 
it does not regard people as deprived. (Grey 1974: 137) 

The basic assumption that guided the development of the New 
South Wales project was the view that education begins in the 
family. The project therefore was based firmly on the philosophy 
of the New Zealand folk movement. Parents and children meeting 
with one another as family groups provided the basic educative 
and learning experiences. Parents were not so much teachers as 
fellow learners with each other and with their children. The 
fundamental task of project st*ff therefore was to support families 
and to facilitate their learning together. Resource staff themselves 
were not seen as teachers, but as co-learners, able to learn along- 
side people of all ages, parents ss well as children. In particular, as 
Grey (1974: 161) was careful to stress, the idea of 'a teacher teaching 
children is foreign to the AFEC concept'. 

Another assumption that Lex Grey has emphasized many times 
in his writings is the importance of developing the individual 
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self-concept. The following three statements are representative of 
the viewpoint he has expressed: 

. . through AFEC, families and their members can widen their focus, raise 
/ their threshold of tolerance, and release or emancipate themselves at individ- 
ual*. (Grey, 1974: 14) 

Emphasis a placed on individual growth towards a clear, well-defined self- 
cooccpt; on exploring what it means to be an Aborigine living in today's 
World - and not on intervention by others in the lives of Aborigines. (Grey, 
1972a: 12) 

The project . . . aimed at supporting Aboriginal people whilst they con- 
structed their own self-concept and accepted full, or as much as possible 
towards full, responsibility fori what they constructed. (Grey 1974: 93) 

Elsewhere Grey also speaks of the need to encourage and foster 
among Aboriginal people a stronger proclivity for self help, a more 
effective form of social cohesion, and a stronger resolve to develop 
their own life style. 

A third assumption of central importance is that perceptual 
growth needs to be fostered in both parents and children. Percep- 
tion is defined by Grey ( 1974: 33) as the ability to classify objects 
and materials according to their various properties (shape, size, 
colour, etc.). He believes that academic failure, even among well 
motivated Aboriginal children, has its origins in their different 
style of perceptual growth. Support therefore should be given to 
Aborigines who wish to achieve those cognitive tasks that western 
technology requires of them, and to achieve these tasks on a parity 
with non-Aborigines. In order to achieve this, Grey (1972b: 1 17- 
24) favours a carefully sequenced program that develops the 
child's classification systems via the manipulation of concrete 
materials involving visual, auditory, tactile and movement 
discrimination. 

The self concept and perceptual growth are closely interrelated 
in Grey's approach. His philosophy probably is best expressed in 
the following statement: 

AFEC then comes to mean for people their growth perceptually ... as a 
result of meeting together as a family with others. . (This group of families] 
may foster, in ways that are meaningful to them, the experience, use and 
growth of those basic skills available to them among group mem ben. Through 
the sharing of such experiences they further expand the depth and the 
direction of their personal, perceptual growth. Their increased growth in 
competence as people and as learners builds confidence and establishes a sense 
of worth, pride and identity. Their self -concept clarifies. They continue their 
search for learning and to grow in skills. . . |They are) living their way of life 
more fully with more understanding to themselves; and they are seeing their 
children grow under their care in this same way of life, yet with skills more 
advanced than they, their parents, have. (Grey, 1974: 153-4) 
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Figure 5 New South Wales showing location of country AFECs 



The six basic aims of the AFEC movement (Grey, 1974: 180-1) 
reflect the above philosophy: 

(i) to participate in learning activities with children; 

(ii) to encourage self-involvement by adults in community, 
family and personal concerns as these affect the Aboriginal com- 
munity , family and individuals; 

(iii) to open the way for more frequent parent-child interactions 

to occur; 

(iv) to open the way for growth of understanding between 
parents; 

(v) to open the way for self-understanding by parents; 

(vi) to open the way for more adults in the community to 
interact. A 

In further commenting on the, second aim, Grey (1974: 165) 
notes that adult responsibility was focused around five dimen- 
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sions: their own children; administration of the AFEC; liaison 
with other AFEC*; developing their craft* and language*; and 
becoming voluntary para-profe**ion*J supervisors in the AFEC. 

The above aims highlight the very broad focus of the New South 
Wales project. It was not concerned with early childhood edu- 
cation alone, but with a wide ranging program of social and 
community development. Nevertheless, the present review will be 
concerned mainly with the first and third aims; i.e. with the early 
childhood education components of the AFEC movement. The 
wider social implications of the project only will be mentioned 
when they appear to have influenced the provision of educative 
experiences for children. 

The Program 

It is almost impossible to distil the essence of the AFEC movement 
into a few pages of printed word, Even Lex Grey's lengthy and 
profusely illustrated final report on the project could not fully 
capture its ethos. Eileen Lester, an Aborigine who worked full 
time as an AFEC field officer for three years, came closest to 
expressing in written form the essential quality of the movement in- 
a compelling paper that she read at the 1972 sociology of education 
conference at La Trobe University. This is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing brief extract; 

We have had a four year taste of controlling our education centres through the 
family - long enough to begin to realise that we like what we have tried and 
to sec a way ahead. No longer is there darkness or gloom at the weight of 
numbers of white men suppressing us. With our own voice, able to control our 
own education, we can see now how to be ourselves - Aborigines contributing 
in the ways we choose in the Australian society. (Lester, 1975: 193) 

But how was this transformation achieved? To dnswer this 
question we need to go back to the beginnings of the movement 
and examine the basic features of an AFEC. By far the clearest 
statement available is contained in a small brochure that was used 
to publicize the movement in New South Wales. Its contents have 
been reproduced in full in Appendix II, and provide a clear 
indication of how the project was introduced to the Aboriginal 
people of New South Wales. As previously indicated, a nucleus of 
three AFECs already had been operating for eighteen months 
prior to the project's inauguration. With these as a foundation, the 
brochure subsequently was used to publicize the movement in 
other Aboriginal communities in New South Wales. Communica- 
tion by word of mouth undoubtedly hastened further the dissemi- 
nation of news about the project, and requests for information 
began to filter in during the early months of 1969. Project staff 
responded by visiting communities on invitation to discuss with 
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the people the resources that could be made available to them. 
These consultations were entirely open and unprestured. Staff 
simply shared information, an swered questions, and then with* 
drew. There then followed, in most cases, considerable periods of 
waiting while the vshous communities, each in its own time and in 
its own way, gave consideration to the implications of being in- 
volved in the movement. N 

Quite understandably, such an open-ended and non-directive 
approach resulted in a seemingly slow beginning. In fact, Lex 
Grey saw the fust two years of the project as no more than s rolling 
start, during which time the Aboriginal communities were making 
up their minds about the credentials of the project and its staff. 
Nevertheless, by 1971 about lOQLAunilies were involved in the 
movement, and 11 AFECs had been established with a total 
attendance of nearly 2S0 children (see Figure S). A twelfth centre 
was added later in the year. Peripheral to the project itself were a 
further nine non-Aboriginal AFECs. For administradve purposes 
the 12 core centres were grouped into three geographically distinct 
areas (northern tablelands, north coast and metropolitan), each 
served by a full time field officer. 

One of the essential features of each AFEC was the fact that 
parents had jotal responsibility for all aspects of its functioning. 
The families controlled and administered their own affairs with no 
outside interference. A distinctive style of organization did 
emerge, however. Lex Grey himself hat described a typical AFEC 
at work: 

Once decision ii made by the parent* to operate an AFEC, other decisions 
follow as to when, where and how often to meet, and what to do. There is a 
range of 11 to 30 children up to thesge of six present at one time in any of the 
eleven centres in the project^ along with between I and 20 mothers and 
grandparents. A group of 3 to 5 grown-ups interact directly with the children 
for one third of the session which can last from 2 to 3 hours. Then they change 
over and interact directly with each other by discussing what the children are 
being, doing, learning, saying and thinking. For the section of time spent in 
discussion, the project has designed special observation-discu s sion materials. 
In the remaining third of their time, the grown-ups haw; the opportunity to 
consider themselves as persons. During this time they have chosen so far to 
design, mske rod repair educational equipment, develop their traditional arts 
and crafts, video-tape their programme, or enjoy one of several social/educa- 
tional activities. (Grey, 1972a: 11) 

Although strong emphasis was placed on parental decision- 
making, very extensive guidelines were provided for the content of 
the programs. This seems to be one of the anomalies of the project, 
for while Lex Grey claimed to be non-directive he nevertheless 
provided a very elaborate curriculum that in places seems unduly 
narrow and restrictive. Compare, for example, the assertion that 
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the AFBC program it flexible, dynamic and self-generated (Grey, 
1974: 264) with the statement that: Tew other programmes 
demand a mote carefully structured, sequential approach than 
AFEC*. (Grey, 1974: 262). 

The same curriculum was used for both parents and children. 
Adults educated themselves by following the children's program, 
and-by leanung alongside them through very careful and detailed 
obeetvations. The process for parents, then, was one of interaction 
with children, observ ati o n and recording of behaviour, followed 
by group discussion and interpretation. 

Interwoven through the curriculum were three interdependent 
strands: growth of the setf concept; perceptual development; and 
ipeecn cwvesopment. i nc nrst oi tneec — growtn oi ecu concepc — 
was considered to be the most important. The emphasis here was 
not on unm W i n speri a l activities or situations, but on developing 
an awareness of how the self concept grows through the ongoing 
process of living and interacting with others. Nevertheless, a 
number of specific activities was recommended: (a) greetings and 
meetings; introductions and intimate face-to-face talk; (b) per- 
sonal and social stories, songs and action songs - made up, said 
and sung, and recorded on sound or video-tape; (c) photographs, 
thumb prints and palm prints of the children; silhouettes outlined 
on paper using small stones; (d) weight and height graphs; (e) 
special occasions of personal interest for talk and listening, such u 
birthdays or the visit of a relative; (0 mirrors to talk to and in 
which to see oneself; (g) paintings, dough, clay and carpentry of 
the children noticed and talked sbout in wsys special to them; and 
(h) books to take home that were made in the centre with children 
by parents, and around themes significant to the children. 'What 
was focussed on above all was the quality of the continuous per- 
sonal relations among those With whom the children lived . . . 
Care was taken to resume the personal nature of these relations 
after every temporary break - the breaks that place trust of one- 
self and others under stress. It is trust on which the self concept 
faids, imperceptibly' (Grey, 1974: 173). 

The second curriculum strand wis that of perceptual growth . In 
order to foster this aspect of development two series of basic form 
boards were designed. Grey ( 1974: 324) describes them thus: 

r 

The boards art designed to foster visual perceptual growth of shape, sue, 
colour, pattern, figure-around, and to present s child with ways of attacking 
various problems. In each board there is but one variable that differs from 
another board before or after it in difficulty. All other variables arc held 
constant By this means • tightly graded sequeoce of difficultict in s rang* of 
perceptual tasks bask to reading and nutthematia is svsikhkro children from 
six months of age to eight yean tad older. The attraction of the boards lies in 
their colour and in the self pacing that is built in to the sequences of the board. 
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In view of the apparent significance of the form boards within the 
overall program, there are a number of baffling features regarding 
their use: (a) production difficulties resulted in only one set being 
available throughout the full five years of the project; (b) Lex 
Grey's admission that, it would be false to imply that in the time 
of the project the boards came to be either fully understood or 
adequately used. It is correct to repeat, however, that the boards 
remained one of the most in demand of all equipment' (Grey, 
1974: 330); and (c) the lack of an adequate theoretical and/or 
empirical justification for selecting form boards in preference to a 
more broadly based perceptual-motor program of the kind being 
used at that time, for example, in the Bourke project, 

A third important strand in the curriculum was that of speech 
development. Grey was highly critical of the compensatory educa- 
tion approach to speech and language development, and was 
careful to stress that within AFEC speech was prompted within 
the context of daily interaction. Speech was not to be isolated by 
allocating specific periods for instruction. Grey viewed such an 
approach as false and artificial, since it did not lead to the building 
of a self concept. Nor did he accept the notion that, 

. . because Aboriginal adults spoke badly, with faulty grammar, and simple 
syntax, . . . parents were poor models for their children; and that a teacher 
would be needed. The project view ... was that as parents and children 
spoke more and more often, so they spoke more carefully, more precisely, 
more clearly, and as they spoke they built more advanced speech patterns into 
one another imperceptibly. As they talked more precisely they noticed more, 
came to question, sec details, formulate categories, establish classifications 
and properties and to conceptualise rather than verbalise, (Grey, 1974: 



Thus speech was seen as an integrated and functional aspect of the 
curriculum that grew from the ongoing interactions and relation^ 
ships between people of all ages. Herein lies the most essential 
difference between the Bourke project and the AFEC movement. 
Whereas the former emphasized verbal bombardment by trained 
teachers in a special setting, the latter emphasized the natural 
growth of speech through its increasing use by all members of a 
community, 

Specific guidelines for fostering children's speech have been laid 
down in the AMiC curriculum rationale, My Egg f My World 
(Grey, 1972b: 133 4), and a brief selection from them deserves 
reproduction here: 

How we talk is entirely a personal matter, liach of uh has a way of talking 
slowly or fast. lie individual put'erti \t to be kepi inviolate. Naturalness h a 
keynote, alontf with pm wion and quality- The quality or level at which nm: 
ralks wirh thildmi is a situational and developmental matter. 
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(i) During innmate moments baby talk is encouraged as very desirable, as a 
language of emotion, feelings relationship - and as a conveyor of syntax. 

(ii) During social moments patois or colloquial slang talk is encouraged as 
veiy deatrabte, ease and fluency of ideas is conveyed, with brief, functional 
rvominaliting. 

(iii) During interactional moments about interesting experiences a precise 
syntax and vocabulary, with care for grammar, arc encouraged. 

(iv) During more formal occasions a carefully chosen , well-articulated speech 
is used. 

All lour style* operate in the AFEC programme. 

The content of the curriculum was transmitted to parents via 
several different audio-visual media which together comprised the 
core of the parent education program: \ 

• Several sets of photographic slides were prepared. These 
depicted, at each of six stages of growth from birth to school 
age, children's physical development, movements, motor co- 
ordination, and performance at a number of different curriculum 
activities. 

• Ten 50-minutc sound tapes were made, each dealing with one of 
the essential features of the AFE<? movement. These tapes were 
designed to promote discussion father than passive audient'e 
listening. 

• Discussion booklets were produced to accompany the tapes and 
serve as reminders and summaries of contents . 

• Enlarged (30 x 45 cm) photographs of children at play were 
found to stimulate worthwhile discussion amongst small groups of 
parents. 

• Large charts, similar to those which appear in My Egg, My 
WorUt) also were used as a discussion aid, and to clarify and 
rein force basic concepts . / 

• Parent workbooks were at the hub of the program! These 
provided the structure for the detailed written observations that 
parents were required to make. Six sequential workbooks were 
prepared. The first two were regarded as preliminary, and a parent 
who completed them gained a bajic understanding of the rationale 
and approaches of the AFEC movement. The following four 
workbooks provided a more advanced level of pafaprofcssional 
training. By the end of the project, 54 parents had completed the 
first book, 34 the second, 21 the third and 4 the fourth. The final 
two workbooks had not been attempted by Any Aboriginal 
parents. 1 

• As companions to the first two workbooks, a series of discussion 
booklets was produced, ("ailed the Early Education Series* they 
asked further questions and provided additional examples and 
illustrations. 

• At one stage in the project finance was obtained from the 
Australian Council for the Arts for the purchase of videotape 
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equipment and the short term employment of a skilled film maker. 
This added yet another dimension to the program, particularly in 
stimulating parental observation of children . 

With such an extensive program of parent education, it was 
essential that each AFEC should have wide support from a range 
of different resource people. The project co-ordinator and re- 
search assistant both made regular visits to the various centres 
upon invitation. Additionally, each of the three regions was served 
by a full time field officer. An Australian-born Sicilian was 
appointed to the north coast cluster when the project first com- 
menced. Early in 1970 a tribal-born Western Australian grand- 
mother, Eileen Lester, accepted the position of field officer to the 
metropolitan AFECs, having previously been employed as a social 
worker amongst Aboriginal people in Sydney. An appointment 
was not made to the northern tablelands cluster until the following 
year when the first of two Maori families came specifically for this 
purpose. All three field officer positions became vacant at the end 
of 1972 , and all three were filled by Aboriginal appointees who had 
received extensive training as part of their earlier involvement as 
parents in the project. 

The field officers visited AFECs only on invitation, and gener- 
ally for only one day at a time at intervals of three to five weeks. 
There was one basic principle concerning all visits: the effort and 
responsibility for running an AFEC .belonged to its members alone. 
Field officers were not there to do things for them, 'out to join with 
them as co-learners and share their interest, expertise and under- 
standing. Nevertheless, Lex Grey (1974: 223) emphasized that a 
visit should result in Aborigines feeling more capable, moreispm- 
petent and more confident: 'Field officers themselves migM be 
exhausted by the interaction when they left, but they should leave 
the Aboriginal community freshly strengthened. 

Another significant source of support and enrichment was the 
extensive program of cross-cultural exchange between Maoris and 
Aborigines. In fact, this was one of the most exciting features of 
the project, and added a totally new dimension to the field of 
Aboriginal education. Aborigines and Maoris found an immediate 
and close identification with each other as members of dispossess- 
ed minority cultures, each subordinated to a dominant western 
society in a land where they were indigenes. The Maori people, 
however, had developed a much stronger pride in their own way of 
lite and a more sustained capacity for self help. It therefore was felt 
that they would provide a stimulus for the Aborigines to re- 
establish their own identity. 

Very careful attention was given to the selection of Maori 
personnel who visited Australia. Personal qualities such as vitality , 
resourcefulness, resilience, and the ability to work alongside 
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Injure 6 Am AFCC field officer makes a presentation ta a Maori YiatorifT 
appreciation of her contribution to the New SotfttfWales project 
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people as co- learners, were considered important. First hand ex- 
^Mpfwrience in family education was essential, as was the ability to 
enjoy working with children and parents. Finally, visitors to 
Australia were selected only if they were Maori in the sense that 
they spoke the language well and were familiar with traditional 
crafts and music. 

All Maori visitors came on a voluntary basis, with payment only 
of their return air fare and a small living allowance. Generally they 
came for a period of either three or six months, although in two 
cases where families served as field officers they spent 12 months 
in New South Wales. Except in this latter situation, the role of the 
Maoris was to induct Australian field staff and to act as resource 
people to AFECs, working for a week or two at a time in each 
centre. In this way they were able to reinforce the basic concepts 
and emphases of the folk m vement, as well as working intensively 
on the parent education program. (See Figure 6.) 

Cross-cultural exchange was not a one-way process, either in 
terms of the benefits that accrued or the visits that took place. 
Maori centres undoubtedly were strengthened by the involvement 
of their members in the AFEC movement, while selected Abor- 
igines gained new insights and inspiration from visiting New 
Zealand. Several reciprocal visits of this kind were arranged, 
generally for Aborigines who had completed the parent training 
program and been accepted for appointment as field officers. 

Finally, mention should be made of occasions during the project 
when AFEC members came together for formally arranged meet- 
ings: 

Certificate presentationr. On completion of each of the preliminary 
workbooks the parents were presented with letters of acknowledg- 
ment, while those who completed the later workbooks received 
special certificates. Held at the University of Sydney, the presen- 
tations were semi-formal occasions, with the awards presented by 
the university chancellor. (See Figure 7.) 
AFEC Advisory Council meetings: The project's Advisory Council 
consisted of two representatives from each AFEC, and met in 
Sydney once or twice each year. By the second year of the project 
an all-Aboriginal session took up the first day of each two-day 
meeting. It was from these particular meetings that tentative signs 
of statewide cohesion and policy-making began to emerge. 

The project terminated at the end of the five-year period, al- 
though financial support continued for a further six months, 
during which time the Aboriginal people decided upon the direc- 
tion they themselves wished to take. They fkgreed that the AFEC 
movement should continue because it provided a human approach 
where per pie worked at their own pace in an environment which 
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was acceptable to them. Accordingly, from mid- 1974. the 12 
AFECa became a fully independent all-Aboriginal organization. 
They adopted a state-wide constitution that established them as 
the New South Wales AFEC Federation. Federal government 
funding continued, as did professional advice and support from 
the University of Sydney. 

The AFEC Federation continued to attract annual funding 
from the federal government until 1978. Lex Grey serveg as a 
part-time consultant to the Federation throughout this parity his 
major input being the provision of training seminars in Sydney 
and various country centres. Government funds averaged about 
$70 000 per year, and were conditional upon parents in each 
centre providing $1 per family per week to help cover running 
costs. Support was provided for the original 12 AFECs only. An 
additional 12 centres that developed after 1974 were not officially 
recognized for funding purposes. 

Financial support was channelled via the Australian Depart- 
ment of Aboriginal Affairs, and provided for basic administrative 
costs such as the provision and upkeep of a house in Sydney that 
was used as sn office and for transit sccommodstion; the provision 
and running costs of two cars; the training of field officers; and the 
basic salaries of field officers, co-ordinato; and secretary. In spite 
of numerous requests, money was not made available for buildings 
for established AFECs such as Boggabilla, Toomelah and Mt 
Druitt, and activities continued under adverse conditions at these 
places. Equipment generally was purchased from parental con- 
tributions, and AFEC members were encouraged to use environ- 
mental resources to construct their own learning materials . 

Tne inadequacy of government support created considerable 
hostility and ill-feeling, and this was heightened by the apparently 
insensitive way that some government officials supervised the 
disbursement of funds, and by the ease with which other Aborigi- 
nal groups obtained support for more conventional projects. It 
appears, for example, that additional finance would have been 
readily forthcoming if the AFEC Federation had developed a more 
traditional pre-school approach using the services of trained 
teachers. Such an approach, however, is antithetical to the whole 
philosophy of the AFEC movement, and its apparent acceptance 
by government authorities as a criterion for the provision of funds 
led to considerable frustration amongst AFEC members. At a 
meeting of the AFEC Federation in March 1978, for example, 
delegates were very critical of government funding policies, ex- 
pressing the viewpoint that support was available only on white 
man's terms, thus denying them the opportunity for true self- 
determination. 
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Another problem by in the amount of time and effort that were 
being diverted to writing reports, justifying activities add answer- 
ing questions for government officials. An inevitable consequence 
of government funding seemed to be the endless processor being 
investigated, probed and evaluated by white public servants who 
neither understood nor sppreciated the underlying philosophy of 
the AFEC movement, in April 1971 memben of the AFEC Fed- 
cration made a momentous deciaion: they would rely no longer on 
government support. Accordingly they returned to the Australian 
Department of Aboriginal Affairs all unspent grant moneys, and 
( since that time have operated as an entirely autonomous and 
self-directed organization. From a white perspective AFEC now 
appears to have finished, most outward signs of it* existence 
having disappeared. From an Aboriginal perspective, however, it 
has simply gone underground to avoid manipulation, and is 
flourishing more strongly than ever . 

There has been s significant move since 1978 from centre-based 
to family-based activities. Only three or four of the AFECs con- 
tinue to function as such. Instead, the program is operating at a 
family level within the home, and therefore is less visible and more 
diffuse. Lex Grey (interview, 1980) believes that AFEC now has 
become a way of life within participating families, and is no longer 
seen as a program but a change of life style in relation to children. 
Parents thus recognize the importance of early learning, the need 
to provide children with a lot of attention and support, and the 
value of fathers accepting a significant role in child care. 

Progress also has been made in other areas. Cross-cultural links 
have been retained, not only with the Maori people but with 
similar parent groups in Fiji. Several groups have been active in 
preparing historical descriptions of local Aboriginal communities 
as a means of more clearly identifying their heritage. The first of 
these appeared in published form at a relatively early stage in the 
project (Fennell and Grey, 1974), and has served as both an 
incentive and a model for subsequent endeavours. Considerable 
effort also has been expended on the preservation and teaching of 
indigenous languages, on the identification of language belts (geo- 
graphical areas originally occupied by Aboriginal people who 
spoke a cluster of related dialects - at least nine belts have been 
identified in New South Wales), and on the development of family 
trees. This has enabled individual Aborigines to establish their 
authenticity within family and language networks, and also has 
provided a framework for the formation of councils of elders. All 
of these activities have enabled AFEC members to achieve a 
clearer definition ol their identity as Aborigines, and to live out 
their Aboriginality more effectively in family and community. 
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The Evaluation 

Conventional approaches to research and evaluation were anath- 
ema to La Grey. In his view the only valid form of research it that 
which can be of immediate and ongoing assistance to the people 
involved on an educative, wholc-of-life basis: pure research with 
pre-pott-tett construction can do no more than look at fragments 
of a total situation. 

In reporting on the evaluation of the New South Wales project 
Grey adopted a distinctive and highly individualized approach. He 
outlines several different forms of evaluation that were used. 

The project initially was evaluated by the Aborigines them- 
selves. Its bask philosophy and objectives were conveyed to them 
via d isc ussion and cross-questioning, and the eventual acceptance 
of the project by the Aboriginal people indicated a positive evalu- 
ation ofits potential worth to them. 

Once AFECi were established, the supportive role of the pro- 
ject staff was continuously scrutinized by the Aborigines. This 
ongoing evaluation of the project by the Aboriginal participants 
was carefully documented and studied, and variations and com- 
promises were made to the initial aims of the project as required. 

At various times the project was evaluated by external assessors 
who reported on the basis of their observations of all facets of its 
operation, and the staff themselves provided continuous, detailed 
accounts of the project's operation, thus allowing their work to be 
constantly open for examination by anyone who cared to make 
their own evaluation of the project. 

These evaluations of the project's mode of operation resulted in 
three beak developments, each of which Grey (1974: 343-4) 
considered to be of significance in its own way: 

(i) Aboriginal people to so extensive degree - tlthough in tome 
communities still in ways hidden from non-Aboriginal observers - 
began shaping their own lives, making their own choices, and 
negotiating their own decisions. They did not become sufficiently 
powerful, however, to negotiate against an mtrahaigently racial 
majority in Australian society without effective support. 

(ii) A fresh hypothesis was verified, namely that for people such 
as Aborigines the concepts of disadvantage, deprivation, interven- 
tion and deficit learning are false premises from which to begin to 
operate an educational program. 

(iu) Family education is a continuing, lifelong process that 
warrants much closer scrutiny, providing that the responsibility 
; for that process is always with the fsmily, and not interposed into 
vand upon families. In concluding his discussion on the evaluation 
of the project, Grey (1974: 346-7) stressed the importance of 
self-evaluation: 
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sScif-c valuation hy tho*c involved in and responsible for AFEC was, therefore, 
regarded by (he project a* the only finally purposeful form of evaluation. 
Self evaluation has continued extensively within the project throughout the 
five yean, The written and taped evaluations have. led to reviews of action and 
of policy . , , Evaluations have led to arguments, altercation, withdrawals, 
resignations. 

Despite the rigours of continuing self- and crow -examination by members, 
self-evaluation is regarded with ultra -caution by officials and moat academics 
and professionals, especially officials. That objective styles of evaluation arc 
open to the equal need for caution, and to the dual criticism of being poten- 
tially invalid and partial, is leu worrisome to them than the acceptance of 
self evaluation. Objective style evaluation was invalid, the project decided, 
because such evaluation selects one phase of a programme, isolates that, 
endeavours to control the variables affecting it, and measures quantitatively 
that one phase. The selection of the phase, though considered, is skewed, the 
variables are questionably isolated and questionably controlled. The measure 
applies to a truncated phase about which nothing meaningful can be stated 
until thav phase is considered in relation to a functional whole. 1 



While one cannot help but agree with the above criticisms, and 
while one can develop strong sympathy with Grey's overall 
approach to evaluation, a careful study of his final report neverthe- 
less leaves the reader with a sense of disappointment. One feels 
that Grey has skirted many of the underlying issues, and that he 
has failed to provide a logical and coherent appraisal of the project. 
Regardless of one's approach, there is no excuse for loose evalu- 
ation and impressionistic reporting. 'Soft' research of the kind 
espoused by Grey still needs to be tight and methodical in its 
execution. Even self-evaluation, if properly planned and imple- 
mented, can provide objective data that can be systematically 
analysed and reported. Nevertheless, Grey deserves the right of 
reply: 'Perhaps, finally, the only valid evaluation is the one that 
actuates Aborigines. As they say: "Time will tell".' (Grey, 1974: 
348) 

The Achievements 

The task of documenting the achievements of the New South 
Wales project is not a straightforward one. Indeed, Lex Grey and 
members of the AFEC movement would claim that it is impossible 
for outside observers ~ especially white observers - to make a 
valid appraisal. A further complication is the influence of Lex 
Grey himself. Unlike any of the other projects, the AFEC move- 
ment has been dominated by the personality and philosophy of one 
individual, and it thus bears the distinctive stamp of his approach . 
To understand the New South Wales project, then, one needs to 
appreciate the unique contribution of Lex Grey. It is clear that he 
is a highly individual and cr .ative thinker, and many consider him 
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an educationist ahead of his time. His writings are controversial, 
challenging the educational status quo and forcing readers to 
grapple with new concepts and philosophies. At a personal level 
Lex Grey is honest, forthright and persistent, and he has es- 
tablished extremely effective rapport with the Aboriginal people 
involved in AFEC. Brian Ross (1973: 85) has described him as 

, , . a charismatic man of intense conviction, who, through long experience, 
hat reasoned through to a systematic and rational doctrine with great 
emotional appeal to members of the movement. He often acceptance as well 
as wisdom. He has gained trust for himself, confidence for his methods, and 
faith for the future. His empathy and his understanding make possible a level 
of communication with the Aboriginal people that is rarely offered to white 
men. 

It would seem, then, that Le* Grey as a person is quite inseparable 
from the AFEC movement, itnd an assessment of one inevitably 
involves an assessment of th; other, y / — 



A further difficulty in appraising the New South Waltff project 
is the breadth of its objectives. AFEC has sought to foster Aborigi- 
nal identity and self-determination via a program of individual, 
family and community development. In documenting the achieve- 
ments of such a wide-ranging program it is difficult to maintain a 
balanced perspective. It seems that others have encountered this 
problem as well. On at least two occasions outside observers have 
been requested by government funding authorities to make an 
overall evaluation of the project's worth. In both ctaes the outcome 
has been relatively inconclusive. One report is confidential and the 
present authors do not have approval to refer to it. The other 
report (Ross, 1973) provides a very comprehensive and thought- 
fully written review that is stongly supportive of the AFEC move- 
ment. Nevertheless, the report does reflect a feeling of uncertainty 
and indecision about some aspects of the project's activities. Ross 
found it impossible to use conventional research techniques such 
as testing, observation, child language analysis and structured 
interviews in order to obtain meaningful evidence. Even the 
straightforward tabulation of such data as attendance records and 
the number of completed workbooks proved to be a relatively 
fruitless exercise. In the end, Ross appears to have resorted to 
informal discussions with AFEC members as his basic mode of 
data collection . And as Ross himself commented ( 1973 : 3 1): 

In most discussions a minority of senior women dominated. The groups 
represented those attending AFEC, which is not necessarily the whole com- 
munity and in some cases is a minority. 

In other words, Ross only had the opportunity to speak with the 
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converted. The viewpoint of Aborigines who had chosen not to be 
involved in AFFC was not available* This same problem is evident 
in the self-evaluation espoused by Grey: the viewpoints expressed 
are those of the participants. No one appears to have sought the 
reactions of other Aboriginal groups and individuals to the AFEC 
movement. In particular, there is a lack of data about those 
Aborigines who seriously considered forming an AFEC, but chose 
not to do so. 

In summary, then, the comments that follow must be inter- 
preted cautiously: (a) they are made by white observers; (b) they 
undoubtedly are influenced by the personal charisma of Lex Grey; 
(c) they cannot fully do justice to such a wide ranging social 
movement as AFEC; and (d) they are based largely on the reports 
of those with a strong personal commitment to the AFEC 
ideology. 

The most significant outcome of the New South Wales project 
undoubtedly has been the continuation of AFEC as an Aboriginal- 
controlled social movement. Since the project formally terminated 
in 1974 the leaders of the AFEC Federation have demonstrated 
their capacity to strengthen and diversify the activities of the 
movement, despite relatively low levels of government support 
and pressures to adopt a more traditional approach to early child- 
hood education. This in itself represents a major achievement: 
AFEC not only has survived but appears to be growing and 
consolidating, setbacks and frustrations notwithstanding. 

More specifically, however, what have been the outcomes of the 
project in relation to early childhood education? 

First, groups of Aboriginal adults have assumed direct responsi- 
bility for the early education of their children from birth to the age 
of five years. Education has been viewed as a process of co-learning 
in which parents and children interact and grow in self- 
understanding. Such an approach contrasts sharply with the typi- 
cal pattern of early childhood provisions for Aborigines whereby 
trained teachers work with older children (i.e. in the three to five 
years age group), and parents are allowed to function oniy in a 
teacher aide capacity, A totally new approach based on self- 
involvement by adults has been developed, and during the five- 
year period of the project it is estimated that approximately 250 
parents and grandparents took the first steps to becoming volun- 
tary paraprolessionals in an AFEC. From this larger group, Grey 
(1974: 35 relieves that; 

Perhaps 25 Aboriginal adults in a total of 6 out of 12 AFHCs reached the stage 
where they got to know and accept project sUtf sufficiently well to make it 
[Possible for Aborigines to take all ncecsHurv responsibility! and regard Aborig- 
inal h'amilv hltuation Centres as theirs, 
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This is a significant achievement in the relatively short space of 
five years, and the fact that this nucleus of Aboriginal people 
subsequently has been able to maintain its commitment to AFEC 
with minimal outside support demonstrates the underlying 
strength of the movement. 

Stcond> it is dear that the children themselves have benefited 
from participation in AFEC. Ross (1973: 32), for example, has 
documented the following outcomes as reported by parents; 

(i) Children art cnthuiiMtk about AFEC and eager to attend. 

(ii) Children who attend AFEC develop more rapidly and adjust to school 
more easily. 

(iii) Children's behaviour in the home has improved since they started to 
attend AFEC. 

(iv) Children are more poised; they are less restless; they are less shy with 
teachers when they enter school. 



It has not been possible to obtain many details about the chil- 
dren's speech development and perceptual growth. Despite the 
emphasis that Grey placed on speech and perception in hit formu- 
lation of the AFEC program, these sspects of development are not 
referred to in his analysis of project outcomes. In fact, the final 
chapters of the AFEC report (Grey, 1974: 335-95) make virtually 
no reference to the impact of AFEC on children. Even the com- 
prehensive list of 22 project accomplishments (Grey, 1974: 358- 
66) omits any reference to changes in the development of chil- 
dren, except to report that they now attend school with increased 
regularity. 

Elsewhere, however, Grey has claimed that substantial changes 
have occurred in children's responses to learning situations: 

. . they are learning to concentrate at their play, speaking fluently and 
clearly, with shyness and Tearfulness a thing of the past . . .They are going on 
to school readily. All reports from teachers are positive, except for one bead 
teacher who complained, 'Aboriginal kids who come from AFECs talk too 
much* . The parents are starting to remark on the never-ending questions from 
the children. (Grey, 1972a: 13) 

More recently, Grey (interview, 1978) has reported that a high 
percentage of AFEC children are succeeding in the school system, 
that they can read well, and that truancy is no longer a problem. 
This opinion has been reinforced by Ray Wallace, principal of the 
state school at Tingha, where one of the more successful AFECs 
has been in operation for a number of years. He has observed 
(interview, 1978) a very noticeable difference in the academic 
progress of those Aboriginal children who participated regularly in 
the AFEC program before commencing school. In fact, their 
language and social development is reported to be equivalent to 
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that of their white peers. In families that have retained a commit- 
ment to AFEC the children's progress throufh the primary school 
grades fenemlly has ban maintained, and there have been inini- 
mal problems of absenteeism. Overall, Wallace hm concluded that 
Aboriginal children who hm been ci p osed to the AFEC program 
p erform bett e r at school than those who have not had the benefit of 
this experience. 

Third, there is evidence that parents hro fiown hi their under- 
iuu>dinf of children, and therefore have beooaternore effective in 
their relationships with them. Parents also have achieved a better 
understanding of the purports snd process of education, and so 
have been providing children with more supportive and educative 
home environments. Parents who mat with Ross (1973) reported 
that through AFEC they had come to understand and love their 
children better, they had tried to talk more with their children, 
and they could see their children as individuate aiid so had come to 
enjoy them more. ••■ 

The role of the workbooks in achieving this attitude change 
amongst parents is unclear. Although considerable numbers of 
parents completed the two mtroductory workbooks, relatively few 
went on to the iien two, and no one attempted the fir^ two. Since 
the project terminated, the popularity of the workbooks has de- 
clined, despite further revision of the first two books by the 
Aboriginal people themselves. In retrospect, Grey (interview,/ 
1978) believes that this style of learning was too white-oriented^ 
and may not have been appropriate to the needs of the Aborigines. 
It would appear, on the other hand, that the support snd guidance 
of field officers, including Maori personnel, had s far more signifi- 
cant influence on parental attitudes. The various reports on the 
New South Wales project suggest that field staff played a very 
important role in the nurture of AFEC families, and that AFECs 
functioned most successfully when outside support readily was 
available. 

Summary 

It is not easy to assess the overall impact of the New South Wales 
project at the early childhood level. Reliance has to be placed on 
impressionistic reporting, and bias inevitably results. Neverthe- 
less, the present writers believe that the AFEC philosophy, par- 
ticularly as it is lived out by a small nucleus of its most committed 
adherents, has the potential to make a very significant contribu- 
tion to the early childhood education of Aboriginal children. Its 
positive features include the acceptance of complete responsibility 
by parents themselves} the inclusion of children across the full age 
range from birth to five years; the apparently positive effects on 
academic and social development when children move into the 
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school system; better parental undemanding of young children's 
needs; and overall enrichment of family life. 

For those who srgue that the above white viewpoint is invalid, 
the following summary comes from in Aboriginal mother who has 
trained as an AFEC field officer: 

For the fint time in two cemuriet a programme hit been designed to fit the 
needs and wants at Aboriginal people, sod this, 1 believe, is AFEC, which is 
not only to benefit the small child educationally, but to benefit the adult 
Aborigine by bringing out awassosss of hiasself or herself aa a person end sn 
Aborigine, awameasof the importance of education for their children who 
are to grow up in a much more mechanised work! than the older generation 
did, and moat important for children of today to be responsible citizens of 
tomorrow* (Eva Muntbkr in Hickey et al . , 1974: 6) 

Tkt Wiiir lnfUmc* 

The New South Wales project also had a major impact on eariy 
/childhood developments elsewhere in Australia. Its influence was 
/ felt quite strongly in most of the other projects under review, and 
/ also spread to a number of other early childhood settings, both 
white and Aboriginal. In retrospect, it appears that the timing of 
the project was most propitious. Probably by sheer chance it was" 
initiated just prior to a wider educational movement towards 
greater parental involvement in the process of schooling. The 
AFEC movement therefore was firmly established by the time this 
worldwide trend started to emerge, and within Australia AFEC 
thus became a model for other parent-based early childhood pro- 
grams such as the playgroup movement. Lex Grey (1974: 360) 
probably was not exaggerating when he claimed that: 

... the AFEC approach, both in terms of children starting in the fint three 
yean, and also parents taking responsibility, had a pronounced influence 
upon Australian thinking with regard to the nature of early education . . .The 
influence was noted in the thinkinf of the Kindergarten Unions ... and the 
Save the Children Fund pre-schoois ... at state and federal levels. 

The philosophy of the AFEC movement influenced to varying 
degrees the development of each of the other projects under 
review. The influence appears to have become stronger as time 
progressed, although it is difficult to separate out the impact of the 
New South Wales project from that of the more general trend 
(noted above) towards greater parental participation in education. 
In view of the considerable interaction that took place between 
staff of the various projects, and the fact that Lex Grey served as a 
consultant to two of them (Victoria and South Australia), it is 
likely that AFEC was the dominant influence. It is particularly 
noteworthy, however, that nowehere else in Australia was the 
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AlTiC philosophy accepted in its true form, except perhaps at 
lirnabelia. In almost all other situations there was an attempt to 
marry active parental participation with the leadership of trained 
teachers. In other words n although AFEC stimulated parental 
involvement in these settings, it was not successful in achieving 
parental responsibility. It seems that the essence of the AFEC 
philosophy - self-determination via full Aboriginal response 
bility - was not acceptable to white academics and administrators 
in the other projects, and thus its effectiveness was diluted. 

So far the present review has focused almost exclusively upon 
AFIiC achievements at the early childhaxl level. It is important, 
finally, to stress that AFEC has been wore than just an early 
childhood movement* In fact, AFEC appeal z to have had a greater 
impact upon adults than upon children, particularly since 1974 
when it came under full Aboriginal control. 

In 1973 Ross described AFEC as an incipient social movement 
with solutions to some of the most significant problems of the 
Aboriginal people. He went on to make the point that; 

Social movements succeed when they fit the necdo and wants of members. 
Throughout Australia the problem of identity is a serious one lor Aboriginal 
people. AFfc( \ seeks to foster the growth of identity , Social movements gather 
support when they influence and become part of the identity of members. 
Aboriginal Australians will reap many benefits simply by being members of 
social movements, for they can lead to integrated communities, 

A great deal would be lost if anything were done to jeopardise the develop 
ment of A PEC as an Aboriginal*u>ntrollcd ;n>cial movement. AFEC \m 
already commenced to make an important contribution in this regard, As 
Aborigines continue to gain Mif-estcem and with it- security, they will become 
increasingly able ro make of AFEC and other educational facilities what thev 
•will. (Rossi 1973; 17,82a) 

It is clear that AFIiC has become a social movement in the.sense 
described by Ross, Committed participants are unanimous in 
reletting that AHiC has given them a new feeling of pride and 
confidence in themselves as Aborigines, It is difficult tor outsiders 
fully to appreciate such changes in the morale and outlook of a 
minority group. Certainly these changes cannot be documented 
precisely and analysed objectively. That they have taken place, 
however, is indisputable. The various reports on the New South 
Wales project describe them in a number of different ways: 

* apathy has been reduced; 

* participants have a better understanding of themselves, hoih as 
people and as Aborigines; 

* participants believe they are now shaping their own destinies 
and contributing with worth and dignity to society; 

* individual adults have self-confidence to do things that they 
previously had never imagined themselves doing; 
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* the people have accepted responsibility for their own affairs; 

* adults and children are more confident in social relationships, 
both with other Aborigines and with whites. 

Over and above this, however, the people believe that AFEC 
has given them a new sense of their 4 Aboriginality\ They now have 
a sense of pride in being Aborigines, and are developing stronger 
links with their Aboriginal heritage. AFEC, for example, has 
stimulated a re-emergence of indigenous languages, and selected 
children arc being trained in their use. Other aspects of Aboriginal 
culture also are being strengthened, including the use of herbs and 
other traditional medicines, and the return to a simpler life style 
using natural foods and resources. These developments are taking 
place quietly and unobtrusively, and most white observers seem 
unaware of their nature or extent. / 

Closer links are being established with tribal Aboriginal groups 
in the more remote areas of Australia, and these contacts are 
strengthening the resolve of AFEC members to return to a life 
style consistent with traditional cultural values. The quest for 
Aboriginally also is leading to a growing involvement in the land 
rights issue, and it seems inevitable that AFEC members will 
follow other Aboriginal groups in seeking their own land, and even 
their own schools. 

The developments outlined above have emerged more strongly 
since the Aboriginal people themselves assumed full responsibility 
lor the AFEC movement, and particularly since they declined any 
further government support, In fact, the main focus of activity and 
concern now seems to be shifting from the early childhood area to 
the wider social and political issues involved in the struggle for 
identity and self-determination. This change in emphasis proves 
that Ross was correct in his assessment: AFEC is developing as a 
significant social movement, and progress has been made towards 
solving some of the deep-seated social problems of New South 
Wales Aborigines. It is imperative that AFEC be allowed to con- 
tinue its quest for Aboriginally f ree of any external constraint and 
manipulation. 




The Victorian Project 



Tit*: Setting 

The inception of at least four of the projects under review can he 
traced back to the State of Victoria, for it was there that the 
Monash seminar on Aboriginal education was held in 1967 under 
the leadership of Colin Tate (see Chapter 2). One of the outcomes 
of the seminar was a decision by several groups to make submis 
\ sions for funds to the Bernard van Leer Foundation, with the 
\ result that action-research projects were supported in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Queensland. 

Within Victoria the Foundation funded a period of exploratory 
planning by Colin Tatz during 1968 . The Faculty of Education at 
Monash University then was asked to undertake the development 
of an action-research project at the prc-school level, and following 
detailed submissions by a planning committee funding was ap- 
proved for a three-year period commencing in January 1969. 
Support later was extended for a fourth year. Although the Found 
at ion carried the major financial responsibility for the project, the 
Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs also made a significant 
contribution. The state Education Department provided no sup- 
port, however, since at that stage it was not involved directly in the 
held of Aboriginal pre school education. 

A prompt start was made to the project with the appointment of 
Phyllis Scott, a lecturer in education at Monash University, to the 
half time position of project co ordinator. J/he planning commit 
tee decided to undertake work in contrasting country and metro 
politan settings, and after careful investigation Swan Hill was 
selected as the rural community. 

Approxitnately 400 kilometres north west of Melbourne, Swan 
Hill was a thriving country town with a population a* that stage of 
ubout MX). Most Aborigines had been rehoused not long be 
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forehand from tin huts on the outskirts of the? town to dwellings of 
comparable standard to those of the white community Their new 
homes were scattered throughout the residential area, rather than 
being clustered in a particular locality. / 

Only about 45 Aboriginal families w<prc known by the Ministry 
of Aboriginal Affairs to be living in the Melbourne metropolitan 
area* and since approximately one-rhird of these lived in a cluster 
of industrial suburbs to the north-west of the city this was the 
region selected for project involvement . 

Work commenced at Swan Hill in January 1969 and with the 
Melbourne Aborigines in March 1970. 



In common with several of the other projects, the basic starting 
points of the work in Victoria were twofold: the recognition that 
most Aboriginal children were not coping with the demands of the 
school system; anil the belief that working with pre school 
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children and their parents in an educational program was one of 
the major component* of a successful attack on this problem. 

In formulating specific goals based on the above belief, mem- 
bers of the planning committee recognized that they were making 
two very big assumptions. There is little evidence that these 
assumptions even were recognized, let alone considered, by staff 
of the other five projects, and yet they are basic to any participa- 
tion by whiles in the affairs of Aborigines. The two assumptions 
are: thjit solutions to the problems experienced by Aborigines lie in 
changes 1 in Aborigines; and that non-Aborigines can, in fact, assist 
with these- changes. In a retrospective appraisal of the project in 
1976 Phylljs Scon made the very honest statement in an interview 
that: 

By rhe nrne project stuff were appointed, I hew assumptions were buried in the 
— pressure for action. Not going back -to this starting point at the official 
planning level now seems inexcusable ... In planning fieldwork, however, 
there was an awareness of something not dealt with. As this became clearer, 
these underlying assumptions proved a source of considerable discomfort to 
Held stalt throughout the project. 

Despite the concerns expressed above, it is clear that staff of the 
Victorian project approached their task with "a high degree of 
openness and sensitivity. They saw their basic responsibility to be 
one of bringing university resource people and Aborigines into 
constructive interaction across cultural boundaries. Staff recog- 
nized that they themselves were uneducated regarding knowledge 
of Aboriginal needs and interests, and therefore sought frequent 
opportunities for listening, perceiving and learning. 

Arising from this recognition of their own need to learn rather 
than to teach, the project staff avoided commitment to any one 
educational approach. They felt it was important not to pre- 
determine even the general organization of a pre-school program, 
believing that this only could be devised once the particular situa- 
tion had been analysed and the parents and other members of the 
local community consulted. Such an approach was justified in the 
following terms: 

ll is, to tat t. mi iineptcd principle of the established held ol Australian 
pre school edm ation that useful programmes of educational activity arc built 
on actual studvot (he progress and needs ot 'particular groups und individuals; 
on some understanding of the existing contribution of each family to the 
- ducatton ol its children; and on awareness of the nature ol the social min 
nmmtv in which then- families live. A general lack of experience in work with 
Aboriginal families indeed highlights the need to adhere to the principle, 
applying ii even to the actual organism ion of leather lamilv contact. (Sum 
iikI I Mrbvslure, |«*/t-,»i 
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The above rationale highlights one of the unique features of the 
Victorian project - the fact that members of the planning com* 
mittec did not seek to develop another visibly different 'type' of 
pre-school program, and then set out to demonstrate its value. Nor 
did they seek to transfer activity-oriented programs from other 
settings. Hence, while initially favouring the New Zealand model 
of Family Education Centres, they eventually decided against the 
establishment of even this form of organised activity. There was, 
then, a deliberate attempt to avoid a 'package deal' approach 
requiring a 'forced choke' between different kinds of programs. 
Instead , the focus was on the needs of particular children and their 
families in particular situations. The protect aims reflect this 
rationale; 

(i) to establish bridges of personal trust and communication 
With Aboriginal families in Victoria, in order to understand what 
planned educational contributions might appropriately be made to 
families with young children; 

(ii) to develop tentative pre-school programs, which, while 
allowing such communication, would provide some immediate 
educational support and create bases for developing future work; 

(iii) to define issues needing consideration in educational work 
with Aboriginal adults and children, and so try to develop a frame 
of reference which would help resolve some of the current con- 
troversy surrounding experimental pre-school programs; and 

(iv) to obtain descriptive information relevant to these issues in 
education and psychological research. 



The Program 

As noted above, the Victorian project commenced with no firm 
commitment to any one approach. The basic aim of the project was 
not to do something for Aborigines, but to find out, from working 
alongside them, the kinds of educative experiences they con- 
sidered most appropriate for their particular situation. The pro- 
ject , then, was to be a learning experience for the coordinator and 
her staff, as well as for Aboriginal participant*. 

The situation at Swan Hill provided a convenient starting point 
for this kind of approach. The local Aborigines regularly used as a 
meeting place a building called 'Wandarrah' that had been pro 
vided by the Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs. Recrea- 
tional and educational activities for adults had been dcvek *<J at 
the centre by an education officer employed by the Ministry. A 
local Aboriginal Assembly had been established and held its meet- 
ings there. In addition to the education officer, several other white 
employees of the Ministry also were based at Wandarrah; these 
t included a welfare officer, a health sister, and visiting social work- 

era. Opportunity thus was provided for project staff to integrate 
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their work with existing health, social welfare and adult education 
provision*. \ 

Following a two-week visit early in 1969, the coordinator was 
able to spend one full day at the centre each week throughout the 
year. Her first task was to establish contact and develop positive 
communication. It was recognized that this would be a slow 
process that could not be forced in any way. There is a dear* 
reflection of Lex Grey's philosophy in Phyllis Scott's awareness 
that, 4 ... our task is to invite contact, to offer resources, not to 
press for interaction. If this is not voluntary, and prompted by 
some common interest, we will have achieved nothing'. (Scott and 
Darbyshire, 1973:64) 

And so the project began - slowly, unobtrusively, almost 
hesitatingly. It was based in a single room at Wandarrah, although 
an outdoor play area and suitable toilet facilities were constructed 
later in the year. Separate two-hour morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held on one day each week. Phyllis Scott describes her 
experiences in the following way: 

Over the new months, parents and children came into the lettinf created for 
informal communication, some intermittently, some regularly participating 
in family-style group* Children of five down to very young babies were likely 
to be present. The adults bringing them changed from week to week in some 
families; in others mothers usually came and occasionally a father or grand- 
father . . . On occasions, no-one came. But usually, there were icveral 
children with two or three adults, (Scott and Darbyshire, 1973: 69) 

By the end of 1969 Phyllis Scott was able to report optimistically 
about her initial efforts. The people had shown interest in co- 
operating with her in providing educational activities for their 
young children, and this interest had been sustained and develop- 
ed during the year It therefore was opportune to move to the next 
stage of the project, and at the beginning of 1970 a full-time 
teacher gradually took over the co-ordinatiOn of the Swan Hill 
program. 

Attention then turned to the development of the project in the 
metropolitan area. A second full-time teacher was appointed in 
March 1970 and became directly involved in the metropolitan 
work from its inception. In contrast to Swan Hill there was no 
established group activity evident among the Aboriginal families 
in Melbourne, and the extent of any type of contact between them 
was unknown. Furthermore, families were scattered across a 
number of different suburbs, and it was not feasible to plan a 
program around a central meeting place, The selected region 
lacked adequate pre-school services, and it was established that 
Aborigines were not making use of those that were available. A 
home visiting program appeared to be the most feasible way of 
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initiating work. Contacts therefore were mad . on an individual 
basis with each of the 14 kn^wn families in the region. 

The approach to each family was low-key and informal: a brief 
explanation by the coordinator; an enquiry about the family's 
interest in being involved; an invitation out to the car to meet the 
teacher; and an attempt to arrange for the teacher to call back at a 
mutually convenient time. Phyllis Scott continues the story: 

Once again, the primary purpoae was to identify needs and develop positive 
communication before institutionalising any particular forms of activity for 
eithet children or adults . . . Almost all families wished to participate. Neigh- 
bouring children from white families also were invited to join in. Over two 
years, 22 Aboriginal families and 43 of their children have been enrolled, and a 
further 9 non- Aboriginal children. The maximum teaching load has been 
found to consist of three to four home visits dairy , or other equivalent teaching 
sessions elsewhere. (Scott and Derbyshire, 1972: 4-5) - 

Four overriding emphases were accepted in the ongoing opera- 
tion of the teaching program (Scott and Darbyshire, 1973: 78): 

(i) educational concern for nil young children, regardless of their ethnic 
origin; 

(ii) recognition of the particular position of Aboriginal ftmilifes in the general 
Australian community at present, and interest in supporting their efforts to 
cope with i social and physical environment which held sources of practical 
and psychological stress, and to build a more secure family setting for the 
future; 

(iii) respect for parents' existing beliefs, values, and prefetences for wsys of 
dealing with young children; and 

(iv j an absolute acceptance of the parents' right to control what happens in 
their own homes, and concern to arrange teaching sessions so that both 
parents' and children's immediate needs were considered. 

Meanwhile at Swan Hill the teacher was becoming increasingly 
dissatisfied with the larger family-type play group that had been 
started in 1969. This form of group activity had served a useful 
purpose in making initial contacts, but it did not provide an 
adequate setting for sustained sequences cf teacher-child inter- 
action that would help children to build up learning behaviour and 
cognitive skills. In order to provide greater flexibility the teacher 
adopted the more intensive and highly individualized approach of 
the metropolitan program. In this way the home-based teaching 
sessions formed the nucleus of the program in both centres for the 
remainder of the project. As Phyllis Scott observed , this form of 
educational activity has several advantages over group learning 
situations; 

As an observing and modelling situation for either children or parents home 
teaching session!, allow a sufficiently salient adult model for effective results. 
There are less competing Htimuli, Some mothers have made direct comments 
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which indicate awareness of how the teacher talked to the children, asked 
them questions or gave uirrect words tor objects; this has been followed by 
attempts to do likewise. Teachers also have observed signs ot observational 
learning - such as a mother adopting some of the teacher's techniques or 
protecting the constructive activity of an older child from destruction by a 
younger brother. Awareness that this might matter, and why, indicated 
change in the adult concerned. ( Scott and Darbyshire, 1973: 169) 



A general procedure for the teaching sessions soon became 
established. The normal duration was about one hour, although 
sessions were shortened for younger children or when some practi- 
cal crisis arose in the home. They involved either a single child, 
two or three children from the same family, or a similar-aged child 
from a neighbouring family where the parents knew each other 
and agreed to co-operate in this way. The basic emphasis was on 
planned teaching sessions for the children and informal learning 
opportunities for their parents. Thus it was understood that the 
mother (or a substitute relative) would be at home during the 
teacher's visit attd was invited, although not required, to attend 
the session. Most mothers spent at least part of the hour either 
watching or participating. 

Both teachers worked from station wagons which were without 
official identification in order to keep them relatively unobtrusive. 
Visits were made to each home once or twice each week. Equip- 
ment included some of the more portable materials usually found 
in pre-school centres, It was found unnecessary to accumulate the 
large supply of equipment normally required when working with 
young children in a group setting. In fact, Scott and Darbyshire 
(1973: 171) emphasized that the real world in and around the 
home, together with the human resources that the teachers them- 
selves represented, were by far the most important ingredients in 
the teaching situation. (See Figures 9 and 10.) 

Several variations to the general teaching pattern developed in 
response to specific needs. In some cases it was not always practic- 
able to work in the home, and so the teacher took the children for 
walks, visiting local parks, shopping centres and other community 
facilities. At other times the station wagon was used for such 
excursions. These ouudks were carefully structured to maximize 
their educarional value to the individual child. On some occasions 
the parents also were involved in order to Sensitize them to things 
that particularly interested the children, ways of talking effectively 
with children about these things, and conditions under which 
these outings can be enjoyable for all concerned- 
It was found that some of the older children responded better in 
a roup situation, and at Swan Hill a rwm at Wandarrah was used 
tor leaching purposes with small groups of children once or twice 
weekly fmm time In lime. Although simitar facilities were needed 
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l ■;, ,tiu' Children engage in learning activities in the loiuigeioom of their 
home 
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for metropolitan children, no suitable base could be found. How- 
ever in both settings some of the older children were catered for 
through attendance at regular pre-school programs, and com- 
munication between the respective teachers was established. 

As the project progressed, many of the families were found to 
have problems in using community services which their children 
urgently needed. In such situations the teacher was careful not to 
take over the responsibility herself, but to use the problem as an 
opportunity for educating parents in the use of community pro- 
visions. Thus her contribution usually consisted of making a 
definite statement about the importance of doing something for 
the sake of the child; indicating that some action was expected 
from the parents; providing information about what was involved, 
and how the children might react; offering to accompany the 
parents concerned, both for personal support and to explain any 
necessary procedures; suggesting a deadline for a decision; and 
offering practical help with transport. 

Although staff of the project had stressed from the outset that 
they were not seeking to evolve another visibly different type of 
pre school program, it is noteworthy that they were successful in 
developing a unique approach to the early childhood education of 
Aborigines, and one that offered scope for effective replication 
elsewhere. One of its important features was the fact that the 
activities could be carried out with minimal physical resources. In 
dealing with the needs that were uncovered it was clear that a 
full-scale pre school centre was neither essential nor even neces- 
sarily helpful. As Scott and Darbyshire (1973: 178) point out, The 
most expensive and necessary resource* for teaching of this nature 
are those provided by experienced teachers who can make their 
time readily available to assist individuals to new levels of 
independence'. 

In developing a program based on the provision of relauvely 
unobtrusive human resources, the project staff became almost too 
low-key and unpretentious in their approach. They tended to 
operate quietly and in relative isolation from other early childhood 
educators, so much so that some observers criticized them for 
being secretive about what they were doing. Certainly a retrospec- 
tive appraisal suggests that they did not communicate very effec- 
tively with others about their work, nor did they seem anxious to 
collaborate with the Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs in 
order to ensure continuity of the program after 1972. Thus, when 
funding terminated, the project lapsed completely. One of the 
project's main strengths therefore became its downfall, for by its 
very unobtrusiveness it failed to attract the positive publicity and 
involvement that would have predisposed government authorities 
to provide further support. 
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The Evaluation 

Evaluation played an almost disproportionately important role in 
the Victorian project. It will be recalled that one of the four 
original aims was to obtain 'descriptive information relevant to 
issues needing consideration in educational and psychological re- 
search with part- Aboriginal adults and children' . This was achiev- 
ed by a very extensive program of standardized testing using no 
fewer than six major instruments: the Binet Scale (1960 revision), 
the Lciter International Performance Scale (1948 revision), the 
Bay ley Scale of Mental Development, the PPVT, selected sub- 
tests of the revised ITPA, and the research edition of the Assess- 
ment of Children's Language Comprehension. Testing was sup- 
plemented by detailed analyses of observational records made 
by the teachers, particular attention being given to the children's 
learning behaviours and attitudes. Finally, a follow-up question- 
naire was completed by classroom teachers once the children had 
moved on to regular primary (elementary) schooling. Questions 
were directed to three areas of interest: (a) the teacher's perception 
of children's progress in basic academic skills; (b) children's social 
behaviour with peers and adults; and (c) manifestations of learning 
behaviours and attitudes which the pre-school program had at- 
tempted to establish and/or reinforce. No systematic attempt 
seems to have been made to assess parental attitudes and percep- 
tions at any stage during the project, the entire fc Jus being on the 
development of the child . ' 

Despite the stress placed on assessment, the tests and observa- 
tions were not designed as part of an overall research plan for the 
purpose of evaluating the project. Rather, the aim was simply to 
obtain descriptive data on each child's progress. Scott and Darby- 
shirc ( 1973: 191) outline their approach in the following way: 

....... 

[The project ) ... wis not designed to isolate programme variables in a pre- 
and post -test experimental design, nor to contrast results with those of a 
control group. The testing programme primarily provided descriptive infor- 
mation which helped in deciding teaching priorities, and gave some indication 
of levels of performance at different time points in a continuing sequence of 
learning in individuals, . 

In view of the above rationale there seems little point here in 
elaborating on the outcomes of the evaluation, since it apparently 
wan directed solely at helping particular children in particular 
situations, and was not intended to be gencralizable elsewhere. 
However the authors do provide in their report a chapter dealing 
with evidence of change in the children participating in the pro- 
ject, albeit carefully prefaced by the following remarks: 
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The information ,', . is not, then, claimed to demonstrate effects from 
specific teaching procedures, nor to terve as the primary basis for evaluating 
this project. However adequate education programmes may be, learning in 
children - or the lack of it - is the consequence of a total set of interactions 
between a unique individual and the structure of his own particular environ- 
ment. The privilege of teaching does not , in our opinion, allow one to place set 
expectations on what a person should have learned in a given time, and to judge 
hi* progress in a comparative context. Neither teacher nor learner is in a 
position of such omnipotence. 

What can be expected from either is some serious, sustained effort to 
provide or to use, to the best of existing abilities, what positive conditions for 
learning can be created in a particular set of circumstances. The differences in 
home environments and in personal characteristics with which one child or 
another in our programme had to deal, during die time between tests, were 
dramatic . . * f - 

Data . . . therefore arc useful as a basis for planning further^ work 
with particular children, and for dealing with matters of continuity in learn- 
ing. One must think out how to build on what has been achieved. This 
position is in contrast to that which uses such data to make judgements about 
what should have been achieved, or possibly what could have been achieved. 
(Scott and Darbyshire, 1973; 191) 

Despite the cautious note sounded in the above commentary, 
the Authors have provided some data relating to the project's 
effectiveness. In particular, they have reported statistically signif- 
icant changes in scaled scores across both the Swan Hill and the 
metropolitan programs on all test instruments. Scott and Darby* 
shire (1973; J93-4) comment on this finding: 

(i) Since care was taken to discard any pre-test data that were 
artificially depressed by a child's inability to cope with the test 
situation itself, and since prc-tcsting was delayed in one program, 
the results are considered likely to be an underestimate of the total 
change in children occurring during the period between tests, 

(ii) Gains were not limited to children whose comparative 
starting point was either particularly above or below the usual 
expectations, nor to one program or the other. 

(iii) For just a few children the picture was one of regression 
due to diverse problems in both family and child. Such problems 
would only be expected to yield to highly specialized remedial 
treatment of a kind not available in the present program. 

(iv) Exactly what the change scores are measuring is likely to be 
multi-dimensional, and inclusive of other areas of learning than 
just the cognitive. Changes of the magnitude reported for the 
present project are thus likely to represent positive and significant 
contributions of some kind or another to the children's overall 
developmental progress. 

(v) No claim is made that teaching efforts within program 
sessions were entirely responsible for the results, nor that certain 
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teaching procedures had specific effects. Rather, the results ap- 
parently accrued from the overall, collective changes associated 
with the introduction of the persons and activities involved in the 
pre-school programs. 

(vi) The varying rates of progress of individual children draw 
attention to the dangers of basing one's, teaching approaches on 
group results. The data highlight, in other words, the need to 
protect the individually-oriented approach of the present prefect. 

(vii) Finally, to the extent that higher scores on standardized 
tests of intelligence represent positive educational change, the data 
do indicate that the children enrolled in the program not only 
made progress, but made accelerated gains. 

The analyses of the teachers' observational records and the 
follow-up questionnaires were used for descriptive purposes only. 
Since they add nothing to the evaluation of the r^ject's^ffecuve- 
ness they need not be considered further here. //■ 

Insofar as Scott and Derbyshire's approach to evaluation allows, 
it seet'u ppropriate to conclude that the Victorian project 
achir t uderable success in terms of the children's cognitive 
deveiv . Impressive gains were made by most children on a 
numbs i different measures, and the authors clearly were not 
exaggerating when they concluded that/ 

It can be Mid . . . that the progranuoei created condition! conducive to 
effort! to learn in children} and thatfthe data reflect ... the ability of the 
teacher? concerned to introduce utto, highly una tabic early environrnenta, 
conditions which increased the children chancca of more optimum develop- 
ment. (Scott and Darbyihire, 1973: 191) 

The Achievements '/.•....... V 

In terms of Observable outcomes it appears that relatively little was 
achieved by the Victorian project. The only positive effects seem 
to have been the benefits accruing to the particular children and 
parents who participated in the programs at Swan Hill and north- 
west Melbourne between 1970 and 1972. And even these benefits 
are difficult to identify precisely. 

As previously noted, the project wss successful in promoting the 
children's cognitive development. These improvements in intel- 
lectual functioning seem to have been relatively short-lived, how- 
ever. Discussions held with teachers in Swan Hill during 1978 
indicated that the project had made little apparent difference to 
the achievement levels of the children as they progressed through 
the primary school. On the other hand the teachers reported that 
children had been better prepared for initial school entry - they 
socialized more effectively with other children, they were much 
less shy in their relationships with teacher* and they took part 
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more fluently in classroom discussions. Parental contact with the 
school also had been enhanced, and teachers felt that mothers had 
a better attitude towards the education of their children. The 
director of the Swan Hill pre-school also commented positively on 
the effects of the project. A considerably higher proportion of 
four-year-old Aboriginal children had been attending pre-school 
since 197 1 , attendance had been more regular, better relationships 
had been established with mothers, and teachers had become more 
sensitive to the needs of individual children. 

In summary, all of the people interviewed in Swan Hill, both 
Aboriginal and white, agreed that the project had been most 
worthwhile in terms of the support given to parents and the degree 
to which children were helped to socialize more effectively. They 
■/ were unanimous in expressing regret that the project had not been 
followed up in any way. They believed the project had been 
needed in the town, and that it should not have been terminated in 
the way it was. (In fact, several people commented that many 
Aboriginal parents and children still needed help and support of 
the kind offered by the project.) Unfortunately the final report on 
the brojeci had virtually no impact on local educators and welfare 
workers when it reached Swan Hill late in 1973 . It was not widely 
read, nor does any action appear to have resulted from it. 

It was not possible for the present writers to make an appraisal of 
the project's outcomes in north-west Melbourne. Unfortunately 
no one seems to have maintained any systematic contact with 
participating families, and their current whereabouts are not 
known. Similarly no records were kept of children's primary 
school enrolments, and so their levels of school achievement could 
not be investigated. The longer-term effects of the project in 
Melbourne thereforrare completely unknown. 

The wider impact of the project also has been difficult to assess. 
Despite careful investigation, the present writers can find no 
evidence of the project influencing other pre-school programs in 
Victoria, nor elsewhere in Australia. The final report apparently 
attracted little interest, and most of the early childhood educators 
interviewed in Victoria admitted that they had not read it in full 
because of its length and complexity. The outcomes of the project 
therefore received scant publicity , and/even a collection of papers 
from a major seminar on Aboriginal pre-school education held in 
Melbourne during October 1973! (i.e. in the month following 
release of the final report) does not include a contribution from 
staff of the Victorian project (Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal 
Affairs, 1973). / 

It probably is unfair, however, 'to judge the Victorian project 
using criteria such as observable outcomes and impact on other 
programs, for project staff had never intended to develop a 
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particular type of activity that ww generalizable toother contexts. 
In contrast to the other projects, staff deliberately adopted a more 
reflective stance, taking a lot less for granted to begin with. The 
aims of the project reflected this introspective approach, for they 
stressed the need to define issues, establish priorities, and develop 
appropriate philosophies. To what extent ijere these underlying 
aims of the project realized? A careful analysis of the final section 
of the Victorian report (Scott and Darbyshire, 1973: 232-55) indi- 
cates that considerable success was achieved at the more abstract, 
theoretical level. In particular, the report made several basic 
recommendations which, if adopted, would revolutionize the pro- 
vision of early childhood services to many Aboriginal families in 
Australia, The most significant of these recommendations are 
summarized below. 

(i) The most obvious source of educational problems is not the 
formal learning environment of the home, bi'< tjie absence of basic 
conditions needed to support general child development. At- 
tempts to rectify children's problems by teaching parents specific 
child-rearing skills therefore are inappropriate. Instead, families 
require interdisciplinary professional support in order to create 
and sustain the basic prerequisites for learning and development. 

(ii) Professional support should *c planned and co-ordinated 
from the viewpoint of those in need of assistance, with emphasis on 
the nature and content of communication at the local level. Cen- 
tralized administration of support by separate government welfare 
agencies (e.g. health, housing, education, social work) is counter- 
productive; to the solution of underlying problems. 

(iii) Parents cannot become effectively involved in planning 
and organizing educational experiences for their children until 
they themselves have achieved* sense of mastery over their own 
lives. Educators therefore should focus initially on adult learning, 
with the aim of helping parents to extend their own cognitive skills 
and general knowledge. In this way parents will experience the 
meaning of education for their own lives, and so will be able to act 
with more awareness, knowledge and understanding of the conse- 
quences for themselves and others. 

(iv) In approaching educational work with adult Aborigines, it 
must be recognized that learning and teaching are matters of 
human communication and experience. The development of 
special activities such as parent education courses is likely to 
hamper effective learning, and make participants feel even more 
inadequate. Sustained informal communication at a personal level 
is the most appropriate method of teaching. This communication 
should focus on the process of managing problems of immediate 
concern to parents, thus creating a feeling of personal involvement 
and increased confidence in dealing with experience. 
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(v) The value of giving high priority to pre-school work with 
Aboriginal children needs to be questioned seriously. In many 
situations the major educational effort should be focused on the 
origins of learning problems, rather than their symptoms in chil- 
dren's levels of cognitive development . 

(vi) The above suggests that pre-school activities might best be 
introduced as part of a comprehensive approach to helping Abor- 
iginal families with multiple problems, rather than being initiated 
separately from within the field of early childhood education. 
Ideally, pre-school teachers should be participants in small, local 
planning groups that are in a position to understand the immediate 
problems of particular families and to plan a co-ordinated se- 
quence of field work m consultation with these families and others 
in the community. 

In summary, Scott and Derbyshire (1973:255) believe that 
Aboriginal pre-school programs should place special emphasis: 

• on the nature and content of communication, rather than on the 
organization of activities and control of facilities and resources; 

• on opportunities to increase ability to control one's experience 
and to understand the meaning of education in this sense; 

• on creating home conditions which sustain educational pro- 
cesses rather than on learning how to 'teach' children; 

• on continuity of personal-professional contact with families; 

• on adult-child rather than peer group interaction; 

• on recognizing the range of cultural and educational differences 
between Aboriginal Australians; 

• on removing the separating label of 'disadvantaged', and the 
reasons for it; and . 

• on educational communication and behavioural freedom. 

It is clear from the above recommendations that staff of the 
Victorian project did deal seriously with a number of important 
issues relating to the early education of Aboriginal children . In this 
way they achieved their underlying aims, as well as contributing to 
the development of the parents and children who participated in 
the project. It is unfortunate, however, that these less tangible 
outcomes were not communicated effectively. A shorter and more 
precise report, together with appropriate follow-up publicity, 
might have resulted in much wider discussion and debate on the 
recommendations arising from the project. Certainly the issues 
raised in the final two chapters of the report deserve far more 
careful consideration than they have received up until now. 

Finally, despite the success of the Victorian project in achieving 
its underlying aims, one cannot help questioning the ethics of 
totally withdrawing from a situation of human need without 
making any provision for the continuing support of the people 
involved. The relatively sudden termination of the project clearly 
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was not in the bc*t interests of the Aboriginal families who partici- 
pated, and rhci c thould at least have been a period of slow phasing 
out, preferably coupled with arrangements for continuity of sup- 
port by other community agencies. 
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. The South Australian Project 



i 

The Setting 

During the mid 1960s, staff of the various government depart- 
ments associated with Aboriginal welfare in South Australia were 
becoming increasingly concerned at their lack of progress in deal- 
ing with the educational and social needs of Aborigines. Despite 
the inevitable departmental rivalries they were prepared to work 
together on any project that held promise of achieving a break- 
through . At about this time Jim Richardson was appointed found- 
ation professor of education at the newly established Flinders 
University. Having a strong interest in the teaching of under- 
* privileged and handicapped children, he sop^sensed the need for 
a different approach to the education of Aborigines in South 
Australia, and during 1968 obtained preliminary funding from the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation for an action-research project at the 
pre-school level. Max Han, a teachers college lecturer in Aborigi- 
nal studies, was seconded from the, state Education Department 
for appointment as half-time project coordinator. By early 1969 a 
state-wide survey of pre-school facilities for Aboriginal children 
had been completed, and visits made to Victoria and New South 
Wales in order to consult with Colin Tatz, Alan Duncan and Lex 
Grey, and to observe at first hand the work of the three north-coast 
AFECs. 

The foundations of the project were developed in close associa- 
tion with other interested groups, particularly the state Education 
Department, the state Department of Aboriginal Affairs and the 
Kindergarten Union. An advisory committee which included 
senior representatives from all of these agencies was established to 
examine the results of the survey into pre-school needs. The 
committee decided to use the funds available to establish two 
pre-schools in contrasting settings in remote areas of the State. 
The choice was made because: 

*5 
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(i) Compared with most other 1 States, a higher proportion of 
Aboriginet in South Australia still lived in tribal settings, retaining 
in large measure their traditional languages and life style . A unique 
opportunity thus was provided for work to be carried dht amongst 
these people. 

(ii) Because of the lack of satisfactory research data, the state 
Education Department was finding it more difficult to meet the 
needs of Aboriginal children attending school in remote areas than 
in other pans of the State, 

Vui) iW work which was envisaged was complementary to, and 
did not overlap in great measure, the projects being planned for 
the other States. 

Hence the committee's first selection was Ernabella, a com- 
munity at that time administered by the Australian Presbyterian 
Board of Missions for approximately 200 members of the Pit jam* 
jatjara tribe. It is attractively located in the MusgraVe Ranges in 
the far north-west of the State, almost 1700 kilometres from 
Adelaide and; adjacent to the Northern Territory border* The 
children attend a state government school where early instruction 
is in the vernacular, with English introduced later as a second 
language, 

With an optimism not shared by some who had lived and 
worked there, the committee's second selection was Marree* a 
township located some 650 kilometres north of Adelaide. Tineke 
de Vries, who later worked as a research assistant at Flinders 
University and assisted with the follow-up review of the project, 
has written an especially graphic, yet accurate, commentary on 
this unique community: 

The name Marree is synonymous with hardship frastmk>n ami challenge . . . 
[It] is characteristic of moat railway towns in the Australian outback. Stark 
rows of depressingly similar prefabricated houfcs bordering the railway line 
art broken only by a few hardy trees. The wide, unsealed roads in the town 
provide thick clouds of dust, . . . or else become quagmires of clay when the 
spasmodic rains fall. 

To the city eye, it seems that the aridity of the landscape and the harshness 
of the climate have relentlessly penetrated Marree, leading to the drabness of 
its buildings, the slower life-style and the stillness so typical of isolation. 

Of Marree's population of four hundred, approximately forty percent are 
European, being either transient railway and highway workers or professional 
and community workers (e.g. school teachers, policemen, nurses, etc.). The 
remaining population of mixed Aboriginal,' European and Afghan* descent 
finds employment mainly on the railways. Socially, Marree is much- 



* Between 1860 and 1920 many thousands of camels were brought to Australia 
for transport purposes in outback areas. Considerable numbers of handlers also 
were recruited, the majority from India and West Pakistan, although a few 
originated from Afghanistan;, Persia, Egypt and Turkey. Although the term 
'Afghan' has been used to describe the handlers and their descendants, it is 
clearly a misnomer in most cases. 
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fragmented, for etch of these groups considers itself to be different from the 
others, The consequent existence of sotiil hierarchies and community div- 
isions must be s major factot for consideration on the part of outside com- 
munity developers, (de Vries et si., 1974: 2-5) 

, After numerous delays, generally occasioned by the difficulty of 
establishing effective communication over such long distances, 
pre-school programs eventually were started at Ernabella in 
February 1970, and at Marrec in May of the same year. 

The Objectives 

In contrast to the cautious and even hesitant approach of his 
Victorian colleagues (see Chapter 5), Jim Richardson was quite 
direct: the main task of the South Australian project was to 
establish experimental pre-schools. No other form of educational 
activity was considered. It was planned that conventional pre- 
school facilities be provided, thus allowing a smooth take-over of 
staff and buildings by the appropriate state authority upon com- 
pletion of the project, r 

Jim Richardson was equally direct when it came to specifying 
the rationale of the project: it was to be based firmly on the 
compensatory education model. The original submission to the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, in fact, reflects much of the ethno- 
centrism and misguided optimism of the North American litera- 
ture of the time. Thus the submission speaks of the need to break 
down the vicious and self-perpetuating cycle of cultural depriva- 
tion by providing carefully devised pre-school experiences that 
have been designed: (a) to close the ability and experimental gap 
which exists between culturally deprived children and white mid- 
dle class children at the commencement of regular schooling; and 
(b) through related work in the community and particularly with 
parents, to change adverse attitudes and motivation to school and 
education. 

Hie bluntness of this early approach was softened as time went 
by. Two factors in particular led to a change in emphasis away 
from a purely compensatory approach. First, the decision to 
broaden the perspective of the project by working with tribal 
people led to a deepening awareness of the rich cultural heritage of 
the Aborigines^ and thus to a clearer recognition that the notion of 
deprivation maty be quite inappropriate in some situations. The" 
second mellowjng influence on the project was the AFEC move- 
ment. Consultations with Lex Grey and observation of the first 
New South Wiles centres led to a growing emphasis in the two 
South Australian pre-schools on parental involvement. The folk 
movement philosophy, however, did not replace the compen- 
satory approach, but simply coexisted alongside it. Since the two 
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are in many ways antithetical this led to an unresolvable; tension 
within the project This if reflected in the objectives that eventually 
were spelled out: $} v 

(i) to develop the intellccmal abUities of Aboriginal children 
and thus prepare them for mor^l|i|cuye entry into the formal 
school setting; f 

(ii) to contribute to the phyaical,social and emotional devetop- 
mentofthe children; 

(iii) to develop more favourable parental and community at* 
titudes towards education; and 

-(iv)-to involve parents in the running of the centres and thereby 
develop in them a greater awareness of the physical, mental and 
social needs of the pre-school child. 

In elaborating upon these aims, Richardson et al. (1970: 5) 
commented as follows: / 

At Marrec, the aims sit relatively uncomplicated. The future of the children 
can be viewed only in the context of a white Australian culture (though it is 
expected that the Aborigines will retain their own identity and contribute to 
the Australian culture). The aims are concentrated simply on offsetting the 
* severe disadvantages in which they are placed in relation to this culture. At 
Ernabella . . . the position is different Here the original tribal culture and 
language survive. It has values which it would be presumptuous to Srrite off, 
explicitly or implicitly, in an educational p rog r a mme . Whilst the above- 
mentioned aims are still valid there must be added that of . . 

(v) to encourage an awareness of, tnd develop a pride in, Abor- 
iginal traditions and cultural achievements. 

These aims were to be achieved through broadly based pre-; 
school programs especially devised to take account .pf the 
conditions in the two communities. Parental education was seen to 
be of equal importance to the education of the child: 

In fact, it appeared futile to contemplate the latter without the former. Hence 
the adoption at both centres of the broad family education approach, aiming to 
give Aboriginal parents direct responsibilities in the education of their pre* 
school children - to encourage them to observe, record, become aware and 
attempt to reinforce in the home what was being done in the centre. (Richard* 
sonetal. v 1970:6) 

Despite this emphasis on parent education, the basic AFEC 
philosophy was only partially accepted, and during the early 
months of the project continuing attempts were made to 
rationalize some of the differences between the two approaches. 

i ,. 

The Program \ 

Staff of the South Australian project set themselves a well nigh 
impossible task - that of establishing experimental pre-schools in 
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two of the most remote communities in the State and having them 
fully operational within a two-year period, In addition, they Were 
seeking to involve parents in the activities of both centres, despite 
the fact thit no real interest had been expressed by the Aborigines 
themselves. Furthermore, neither community initially had ade- 
quate, buildings that could be used as pre-school centres. Hence 
both pre-schools commenced with makeshift accommodation 
arrangements and the promise of federal government funding for 
new facilities. Nor could accommodation be provided for a teacher 
at Ernabella, thus necessitating the recruitment and on-the-job 
training of the wife of one of the white mission staff who had had 

. some previous teaching experience. Finally, it proved almost im- 
possible to obtain suitable field start who were Willing to live and 
work at Marree. Although none of these obstacles eventually 
proved to be insuperable, they did lead to numerous delays, 
especially during the early months of the project, thus making it 

" impossible to bring the work to a satisfactory stage of completion 
in the time available. h 

Pre-school activities were initiated at both centres during the 
first half of 1970, and with the project scheduled for completion by 
the end of 197 1 it thus became the shortest of all six of the projects, 
at least as measured by the duration of actual field work. February 
1970*saW the beginning of the program at Ernabella, the children 
and parents meeting each morning on a patch of lawn adjacent to 
the home of the teacher. During the cooler winter months, how- 
ever, they moved from the open air into a temporary galvanized 
shed that provided some warmth and shelter. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, the average daily attendance of children at the pre-school 
during/1970 was 20. Since all of the mothers were employed each 
day at the mission craft centre in painting, spinning, weaving, 
rug-making and other craft activities, it was necessary to arrange 
with mission staff to have two mothers rostered each day to assist 
with the pre-school. 

Work on the new building commenced in May 1970 on a site 
chosen by the Aboriginal people. A conventional design was used, 
similar to that of most white pre-schools in the State. The bricks 
were made by some of the fathers and construction was under- 
taken by a team of Aboriginal men working under the supervision 
of a white builder. The task thus became an adult education 
project in its own right, with on-the-job instruction in the various 
skills of bricklaying, window framing, roofing, plumbing, con- 
creting, etc. Use Of local labour inevitably slowed the rate of 
construction, and it was not until the beginning of 1971 that the 
building was ready for occupation . The advantages of this mode of 
construction, however, far outweighed the effects of any delays: it 
had been an invaluable learning experience for the men con- 
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earned, while the Aborigines now saw it as their own pre school 
that they themselves had built. 
. Following visits to Ernabella in the middle of 1970 by Lex Grey 
and one of the Maori field workers from New South Wales, work 
was commenced on the translation of the first of the AFEC parent 
workbooks into Pitjantjatjara. A sequential program of activities 
also was developed for the children, special emphasis being placed 
on pre-number concepts, following preliminary testing with a 
Pitjantjatjara translation of the Caldwell Prc-school Inventory 
which showed 'deficiencies' in this area, The program was built 
around eight areas in which parents could work with their 
children: indoor play, music, stories,, group activities, clasaifica- 
tion and sorting, excursions, outdoor group activities, and outdoor 
games. It was stressed that: 

(i) The parents should not only make the necessary equipment 
andahow the children how to play with it, but also should talk 
about the children's responses as they used the equipment. In this 
way the child could hear: the parent talking about the colour, 
length, size, shape or other properties of the material and learn 
from the conversation. - 

(ii) The parents! were encouraged to introduce new ideas 
slowly. Play should be directed into discussions about the proper- 
ties of the blocks or stones or measures used. Pitjantjatjara words 
and symbols might be written dowdbut not taught formally. 

(iii> The child should be allowed to play in the way he/she 
enjoyed most. There would oe times when all the children might 
come together for a stcW and a song, but generally the interest of 
the children would dictate What they are going to do. 
/ (iv) There was a balance between group activities and free 
activities, between outdoor and indoor play, and all were centred 
' around the parents - their preparation of interesting activities and 
/ their ability to help the children learn through these activities. 
(Richardson et al. , 1970: Appendix B, p. 1) 

IK was not until the end of May 1970 that the pre-school at 
Marree got under way,' ana even then it had a hesitant arid rather 
uncertain beginning. The only available venue was the local com- 
munity hall, an unlined galvanized iron structure in somewhat 
dilapidated condition. Considerable difficulty had been en- 
countered in recruiting a suitable teacher, and the eventual ap- 
pointee had only limited experience in working at the pjre-school 
level, and with Aboriginal people. Attendance varied considerably 
during the early months, ranging from 2 to 15 children^ with an 
average daily attendance of 10. Parents generally were unrespon- 
sive to the overtures of the white teacher who visited each family a 
number of times in an effort to promote their interest and involve- 
ment. Eight mothers attended on S|t least one occasion, although 
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only three became actively involved on a regular basis. Part of the 
difficulty was the existence of different social groups amongst the 
Aboriginal and Afghan people, so that if certain families par- 
tidpatedin an activity then other families were unwilling to do so. 

As at Ernabella, a teaching program was developed at Marree 
for use with the children. 'The introduction to the program 
(Richardson et al., 1970, Appendix A, p.l) provides a concise 
summary of its salient features: ~ 

The following programme it intended at sfw^forsctivit*sinthepre-i<jKx>l, 
rather then at a preacribed sylkbus. Formal inatniction ia not envisaged. 
Instead, aa children become interested and ready for the activities, more 
directive teaching will be employed. The basic aim of the activities is to 
provide a stimulating environment in which the children can learn. 

Although the programme ts essentially an informal one, it is intended to 
provide a coherent framework of sequential activities. A thematic approach 
has been employed, incorporating languageand number activities, fine motor 
co-ordination skills, and health and hygiene practices. By using s co-ordinated 
theme for these areas of development it is hoped that a meaningful and 
interesting framework will be provided for the child's learning. 

The themes begin with the child and gradually expand into a wider social 
environment. The last theme, "The School', is purposely placed in order to 
smooth the transition from pre-school to school. It is envisaged that each 
; theme may take one, two or even three weeks sccording to the interest shown 
i in the topic by both mothers and children/ As the mothers and grandmothers ' 
| participating in the programme become more*confident in the pre-school 
1 situation and more aware of the needs and learning processes of the children, 
they may suggest more activitiee and be able to implement them. The emer- 
gence of additional, spontaneous activities, and even of further themes, 
should be encouraged whenever possible. 

The following 12 themes were used in the program: faces, 
hands, feet, me, mum (i.e. mother), baby, home fc our pre-school, 
the hospital, the railway station, the shops and the school. The full 
program for the second of these themes has been reproduced in 
Figure 12 in order to illustrate the basic approach that was 
adopted. 

After the difficulties encountered during the first year of opera- 
tion, 1971 saw quite remarkable consolidation in both centres. At 
Ernabella, the new pre-school building had reached a sufficient 
stage of completion for it to be used when pre-school resumed. 
The white teacher who had supervised the activities of the pre- 
school during 1970 submitted her resignation at the end of that 
year, her place being taken by Angkuiu^one of the Aboriginal 
mothers. Angkuna previously had been a teacher's aide for a 
period of over 10 yean in the lower primary section of the school at 
Ernabella. Although not experienced at the pre-school level, then, 
her considerable 'on-the-job' training and experience at the school 
helped her to settle quickly into her new role. Angkuna had four 
children of her own, two of pre-school age, and so understood the 
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LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Finger rhymes and games 



Simple puppetry 
Sh»»n stories 

Incidental talk accompanying all 
overactivities 

Songs and simple singing games 
Listening games; e.g, shut eyes 
'and reeogni/e .sounds, guessing 
games involving animal noises, 



NUMBER ACTIVITIES 

• Measurements: Have an activity 
box in which the children edict* 
HEAVY stones and LIGHT 
stones 

• Spatial Kwwkdge: Playing with 
a ROUND ball. Bounce or hit it 
HIGH and LOW 

• Chmifictiiiondatnes: A SET of 
mothers and a SET of children., 
SETS of round tins and other 
shapes 

• Number: 2 hands, 5 lingers 



HANDS ( 



FINE MOTOR SKILLS 

• Feel your own hands 

• Feel mum's hands with your 
hands 

• Clap your hands 

• Activity box with different tex- 
tured materials in it to feel and 
differentiate 

• Try on old gloves 

• Draw with your fingers in sand 
and in finger painf 

• Trace round your hand in sand 
or with a pencil. Do the sjune 
with mum's hand 

• 'CiifcftihK auCT nrfmving^alls 



HEALTH ANp HYGIENE 

• Washing our hands; 

before we eat; 

after gong to the toilet 
(mothers to supervise 
children in the toilet). 

• Soap and nail brushes available, 
mothers to supervise 



Figure 12 An example of the program at Marree 



needs and aptitudes of young children; Furthermore, her particu- 
lar position in the kinship structure of the Pitjant jatjara people at 
Ernabcila made her admirably suited for such a Job, particularly in 
giving her authority to discipline the children* 

Two other mothers, Pulya and T jampuwa, were selected by the 
Aboriginal people to be Angkuna's helpers. The translation of the 
first (preliminary) New South Wales parent workbook had been 
completed by the end of 1970, and all three ^vomcn embarked 
upon the parent education program under the guidance of the 
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project coordinator, subsequently completing the workbook and 
receiving letters of acknowledgment from the Department of 
Adult Education at the University of Sydney. Unfortunately the 
mission craft centre continued to require the attendance of all 
other mothers. In general, then, they were unable to participate in 
pre-school activities, nor did any other mothers undertake the 
parent education ptogrwh. The pre-school therefore was not an 
AFEC in the true sense, although responsibility for its manage- 
ment did rest with the Aboriginal people themselves. 

In addition to use of the workbook, several other steps were 
taken to provide training for the three Aboriginal mothers who 
were running the pre-school. Arrangements were made for Eileen 
Lester, field officer with the New South Wales project, to spend 
eight weeks at Ernabella during the second term. As a tribal 
Aboriginal f om the western desert, Mrs Lester was readily ac- 
cepted by the, Ernabella people, and she was able to play a moat 
effective role as a resource person and parent educator. During the^ 
third term a Maori play centre supervisor came from New Zealand 
and spent four weeks working in a similar capacity at Ernabella. 
Finally, towards the end of the year, Angkuna spent three weeks 
as a guest of the New South Wales project, gaining valuable insight 
and experience from direct participation in the AFEC movement. 

Meanwhile at' Marree some very encouraging progress had been 
made. Following the resignation of the teacher at the end of 1970, 
arrangements were made with Lex Grey for a Maori play centre 
supervisor to be based at Marree during the early months of 1971 . 
She was able to spend 10 weeks there, her role being to develop 
and extend the program of activities for the pre-school, to encour- 
age the involvement of "parents, and to train a state Education 
Department teacher to take over from her. She also was asked, if 
1 possible, to broaden the scope of the pre-school to include not only 
I Aborigines but all young children and their parents in the Marree 
community, regardless of their ethnic background. To her great 
credit she was able to achieve all of these goals. This was largely 
due to her remarkable ability to communicate with both parents 
and children, and to her capacity for sustained hard work despite 
setbacks and difficulties, r 

From the beginning of April 1971 the state Education Depart- 
ment released from teaching duties the headmaster of the Marree 
school, thereby freeing him to develop pre-school and adult educa- 
tion activities. For the remainder of the first term he worked in the 
pre-school, receiving on-the-job training from the Maori super- 
visor. Following her departurejhe assumed responsibility for run- 
ning the pre-school, maintaining the previous pattern of opening 
for four mornings each week. At the beginning of the second term 
the pre-school was able to transfer to a large classroom, pan of the 
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original Marree school which had been replaced by t new building. 
The classroom was under the Mine roof as the headmaster's resi- 
dence, and when a new home was built for him the following year 
the pre-school was able to occupy the entire building. As at 
ErnabeUa, every effort was made to provide supplementary re- 
sources and training: Eileen Lester spent one week at Marree on 
her return from ErnabeUa; a second Maori supervisor visited 
Marree for two weeks during third term; and the school head- 
master spent two weeks in New South Wales, visiting both the 
Sydney and north coast AFECs. 

Overall, there was considerable consolidation at both centres 
during 1971. The major contributing factor undoubtedly was the 
work of Eileen Lester and of the two Maori supervisors. The 
project terminated at the end of the year, the Marree pre-school 
being taken over by the state Education Department and the 
ErnabeUa pre-school by the Australian Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. Thus, although financial support from the Bernard van 
Leer Foundation finished at the end of 1971, both pre-schools 
have been ongoing ventures and continue to operate along broadly 
similar lines. 

The Evaluation 

Evaluation of the South Australian project posed particular prob- 
lems, especially at ErnabeUa where any testing materials required 
translation into the vernacular* After a wide review of available 
materials it was decided to modify, the Caldwell Pre-School In- 
ventory (CPSI) and produce a version tot was suitable for use 
with Pitjantjatjara children. This was administered to aU children 
* thought to be in the four to five year age group at ErnabeUa at the 
endnt!970, and again at the end of 197 1 . Small groups of children 
atrtwo other Pitjantjatjara communities in the far north-west of 
South Australia also were tested, thus providing a comparison 
groups Each child was questioned separately and orally in his or 
her own language by one of the mothers under yne oversight of the 
project coordinator. The relatively small numbers of children 
tested eliminated the possibility of using conventional statistical 
techniques as a reliable means of assessing the effectiveness of the 
program, and data analysis therefore was confined to a detailed 
inspection of raw scores. Overall, it was concluded that: 

(i) All groups of children obtained high ratings on measures of 
personal and social relationships, for amongst tribal Aborigines 
the children tend to mix very freely with the whole community, 
and to know the names and family relationships of most indi- 
viduals within the community. The pre-school program appeared 
to have a negligible influence on this aspect of development. This 
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is understandable in view of the high level of development already 
noted amongst the children. 

(ii) There was some increase in the children's knowledge of 
their environment, although once again most children began pre* . 
school with well developed abilities in this area. ' 

(iii) There was a small im p r ov em en t in knowledge of basic 
number concepts, although children sdtt experienced difficulties 
in this area due to the wide divergence between Pitjantjatjara and 
western systems of numeration.* 

(iv) Most children showed improvement in motor ability and 
colour recognition. They generally could draw lines, circles and 
squares, and also were able to paint pictures of their own experi- 
ences in the camp. 

Unfortunately no further attempts have been made since 1971 
to evaluate the progress of the children at Ernabella, and the 
evaluation of this part of the South Australian project therefore is 
based on a very limited set of data. Conclusions can be couched 
only in the most general terms: it appears that the program at 
Ernabella had some success in improving the abilities of the 
children in several of the areas measured by the modified CPS 1. 

Formal testing of pre-school children at Marree also proved to 
be of limited value and therefore wasconfined to use of thePPVT 
together with an English language version of the modified CPSIi 
Testing was supplemented by the use of observational records that 
were devised to give as detailed a picture aa possible of each child's 
development. Teachers were asked to complete s comprehensive 
review using the records on an individual basis with each child at 
approximately six-month intervals. A major limitation in the Mar- 
ree evaluation was the complete lack of any control or comparison 
groups. Furthermore, all analyses were based only on inspection 
of raw score data. At the end of 1971 the following conclusions 
were drawn: 

Overall, the greatest improvements shown by the children attending the 
Marree pre-school in 1971 were in the tree of language and communication. 
By the end of the year moat chiidren were interacting verbally with each other, 
with their motben, and with the teacher. There alto wm ■ very marked rise in 

, _ ^ 

* Aboriginal concepts of number Ire based on i more abstract tyitem that 
relies lets on linear perception* and quantification. There is therefore no 
counting system as such* and in most Aboriginal languages there ait no words 
for numbers greater than two or three. Because of its complexity, the Abo- 
riginal number system is very inadequately understood by whitts, and the 
present authors know of few serious attempts to develop a rfiathematks 
curriculum for Aboriginal children that is based on their own philosophy of 
numeration. /. 1 
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the number of children interacting mbelly with other mothers and with 
visitors to the prs-Kbooi. 

In their interaction with the teacher moat children moved from mono- 
tylkbkreaponaeatothcuaeo/iiinpfc 

the children'* responses to teacher questioning and in relation to raqueata 
mode by the child to the meter. Language m manauredbythePPVT 
aleo abowed a cooaidarabh p i n bat wea u May and November. 
The children'i development a other arem wm has marked. Although 

consistent game were recorded in their floe motor co-ordination skills, 

changes in emotional and phyaicnl Jaiilupnmai ware relatively minimal. 
Gains in the devebpmeot of number concepts ware particularly alight end 
suggaat the need tor a more carefully graded programme in this area, 
(Richardson and Teaadak, 1973: 37) 

During 1973 a follow-up study was carried out a*. Marree with 
the purpose of nasrssing the effects of the pre-echool on the 
children's cognitive dev el opment. Standardized testing using the 
PPVT and the 10 beak sub-tests of the revised 1TPA was selected 
as the sole means of evaluation. The team were administered to the 
33 children from the first three grades of the Marree primary 
school who were present during the period of testing. All but six of 
the children were of Aboriginal and/or Afghan cVncent. Thirteen 
of them had attended the preschool during the period from 1970 
to 1972, the remainder had had no pre-echool experience. Due to 
the small numbers of children involved it wm again inappropriate 
to use conventional statistical techniques, and analysis therefore 
was baaed on inspection of raw scores. To facilitate this, analysis, 
all children who had attended preschool ww allocated • rating on 
a 10-point scale that took into account both duration and regu- 
larity of attendance. The outcomes were not unexpected: 'Careful 
inspection of the data yielded no evidence that the Marree pre- 
school programme has had any lattitigefftctrvenemmternMofthe 
children's cognitive abilities, at least at measured by the ITPA and 
the PPVT'. (dc Vrks et al., 1974: 5) 

The lack of observable outcomes at Marree wm due toa combi- 
nation of factors, including the relatively small number of children 
involved and the attendant problems of research design, the 
irregular pattern of most children's pre-echool attendance, the 
inappropriateness of most standardized testing instruments for 
children such as jheee, and the generally depressed situation that 
continued to exist at Marree. The report on the follow-up study 
provided an apt conclusion: 

Problem* In evaluation not only wera confined to children'i performance on 
specific testa They ancompaaeed for broader knuee and served to highlight 
how closely reeeerch is tied » velum m our m 

the conflict experienced by l eese rch s rs in wanting to be objective and at the 
same time useful. Research in compensatory education has traditionally de- 
manded objectivity which took the form of rigid design, the manipulation of 
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readily identifiable variables, and the uac of particular evaluative strategies to 
determine the extent to which aims and objectives were achieved. These 
theoretical assumptions often failed to account for the unobserved and 
dynamic elements of real-life situations and hence many findings proved 
either inconclusive or invalid. 

Marree has been no exception to this, and the itroog conclusion of this 
follow-up study is that a more open and flexible approach is needed, both at 
the level of teaching and of research. In particular, there a s need for clow 
meaning between school and community, and for more descriptive and 
person-oriented modes of ongoing evaluation, (de Vries et si., 1974: 15-16) 



The Achievements 

The South Australian project did not live up to its original expecta- 
tion!, and in the long run its achievements have been relatively 
limited. There are several reasons for this 

Ftrtl, the brief duration of the project imposed severe con- 
straints, particularly in terms of acceptance of the project's objec- 
tives by the Aboriginal people themselves. The original plans for a 
project of two years duration were quite unrealistic. One simply 
cannot work within rigid time constraints in Aboriginal com- 
munities, for as Lex Grey (1974: 42) points out: 

. . . there is for Aborigines no linear time, no beginning, no end, but a cycle or 
shallow spiral of lime. Each Aborigine is slive, wu once before alive, and will 
be alive again , ... As there is no past, there can be no future, only an ever 
expanding present. 

Project staff were not sufficiently sensitive to this aspect of Aborig- 
inal life, and there was an inevitable culture clash between the 
western drive for quick results and the Aboriginal attitudes to time 
coupled with their prolonged and very careful consideration ofany 
proposals for change. 

A sicond problem lay in the very remote locations selected for 
the project, which led to difficulties in recruiting suitable field 
staff in the first place, together with subsequent limitations in 
communication between field staff and those attempting to ad- 
minister the project from Adelaide. 

The third problem was of a different kind, and arose from the 
tensions generated within the project by conflicting objectives. 
Attempts to weld together the folk movement philosophy and the 
compensate* y education approach were not successful, and hin- 
dered effective communication with Aboriginal parents. Particu- 
larly at Marree, the Aboriginal peopk never really understood the 
rationale of the project, and therefore were not in a position to 
make a firm commitment to it. The blame for this by firmly with 
project staff for never resolving amongst themselves the ambi- 
guities of the project's aims and approaches. 
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Despite the ibove problems, a number of achievements can be 
documented. Pint, of course, was the fact that two pit-schools 
were established at an earlier stage than would otherwise have 
occurred. Speculation as to the extent to which the project ac- 
celerated the de ve lopment of pre-school facilities for Aborigines in 
South Australia is a difficult and inconclusive task. Nevertheless, 
when the project commenced neither the state nor the federal 
government had shown any interest in providing financial and 
itive support in this area. Successful negotiation of fed- 
eral government funds for building the Ernabella pre-scbool ap- 
pears to have served ass precedent for subsequent federal commit- 
ment to the construction of Aboriginal pre-schools elsewhere in 
South Australia. Furthermore, during the two years immediately 
following the termination of the project, a number of major de- 
velopments occurred at the state level, thus changing the situation 
cuite radically: 

/ ' •• • I . 

By the end of 1972 '. . . (the] South Australian Dcpavtinent of Education had 
accepted full responsibility for the provision of Aboriginal pre-schools 
throughout the state, thereby setting a precedent for other Mate* in Australia . 
There are now eleven fully operational Aboriginal pre-achool*, including 
those at Ernabella and Mama, each staffed by a triu^ teacher and Aborigi- 
nal teacher aide*. The South Australian Department of Education administers 
t all pre-school centre* with the exception of BmabeUa. A full-time pre-*chool 
adriaer who visits ill centra* inrhiding Ernabella waa appointed at the begin- 
ning of 1973. An in-service training oounc of seven weeks duration was held 
for the first time at the beginning of 1971 for all staff involved in Aboriginal 
pre-schools. (Richardson and T eaedal e , 1973: 3S) 

In the opinion of the present writers, these developments would 
not have occurred so quickly had the project not provided the 
initial impetus, especially by encouraging the interest and involve- 
ment of senior administrative staff of the various agencies as- 
sociated with the project. In fact, it would seem reasonable to 
claim that the project was instrumental in getting the South Aus- 
tralian Education Department to accept responsibility for the 
preschool education of Aboriginal children throughout the State. 
It is therefore concluded that the project not only helped to bring 
forward by at least 12 months the development of other such 
centres in South Australia, but also ensured that all centres were 
fully integrated with the local primary school in each community. 

The project also had a considerable influence on the way in 
which the other centres were established: 

(i) Several lessons were learned from the pitfalls and problems 
encountered at Marrec and Ernabella, thus allowing a smoother 
beginning for the later pre-schools. For example, sporadic attend- 
ance by the children at Marrec highlighted the need for transport. 
Consequently, when the other centres opened, this wgss usually 
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provided right from the start, generally with very encouraging 
results. 

(ii) The teaching programs developed by project staff provided 
a foundation for the curriculum of the other centres, and in the 
early stages at least the new pre-schools drew quite heavily upon 
the ideas and approaches that had been implemented successfully 
at Marree and Ernabella. 

(iii) The concept of parental involvement was a central feature 
right from the beginning of the other centres, and undoubtedly 
was introduced as a result of the AFF.C movement in New South 
Wales and its subsequent influence on the South Australian 
project. 

(iv) The close association that developed between the pre- 
school and the primary school at Marree highlighted the import* 
ance of continuity in the early education of Aboriginal children. 
Subsequent pre-schools therefore were established in close pros* 
imity to local primary schools, and teaching staff from both 
worked together closely. An incidental benefit of this association 
was ah increase in the degree of parental petidpatipn in the pri- 
mary schools. As parents, and especially mothers, attended pre- 
school with their children, they became more familiar with staff 
and facilities generally, and thus felt more at ease in the primary 
school also. 

Finally, the wider impact of the project needs to be assessed. In 
retrospect, it is dear that the project was one of the first steps taken 
in South Australia in a new approach to Aboriginal education and 
welfare. Despite its limiutioos, therefore, die present writers 
believe that the project did play a small part in activating the 
changes that followed. It also helped to cement closer working 
relationships between staff of the various government depart- 
ments that were concerned with Aboriginal welfare, and en- 
couraged them to think more extensivdy end creatively about the 
needs of the Aboriginal population of South Australia. 

In relation to the impact of the project outside the State, it 
should be noted that representatives of the South Australian Edu- 
cation Department served on the interdepartmental committee 
that planned the Catherine project (see Chapter 7). Their experi- 
ences With the South Australian project certainly influenced the 
nature of the program at Katherine, especially in areas such as 
parent and community involvement, provision of transport, and 
continuity of education. 
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The Kathcrine Project 



The Setting / 

Residents of the Northern Territory often complain that their 
needs have been neglected and misunderstood by people else- 
where in Australia. Lacking until recently the benefits of any form 
of self-government; their frustration undoubtedly was intensified 
by control of the /Territory from Canberra, some 3000 kilometres 
away. Educational seeds were a source of particular concern, due 
. largely to an unneceasanly complex system of education involving 
division of responsibility between several government depart- 
ments. The Northern Territory also has a much higher percentage 
of Aborigines in its population (almost 27 per cent in 1971) than 
any of the States, and contains the highest number of Aborigines 
living on missions and settlements where strong bonds of tradi- 
tional culture still prevail. Hew* a wide gap has existed between 
the educational heeds of Aboriginal and white children, and this 
helps to explain why there were two separate systems of education 
in the Territory prior to 1973. 

(i) The Education Branch of the Welfare Division of the Com- 
monwealth Department of the Interior was responsible for the 
administration of special schools situated on Aboriginal missions 
and settlements. This branch had its own teachers snd used a 
curriculum especially designed to meet the needs of the tribaUy 
oriented children in these schools. Considerable emphasis was 
placed on literacy. 

(ii) The Northern Territory Education Branch of the then Com- 
monwealth Office of Education controlled the Community schools 
in which, generally speaking, there was a preponderance of white 
children. Since they generally lived on the fringes of white town- 
ships, most part- Aboriginal and detribalixed children also 
attended these schools. The Community schools were staffed by 
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teachers seconded from the South Australian Education Depart- 
ment, and they followed the curriculum of that State. In general, 
the teachers were not trained to cope with the needs of their 
Aboriginal pupils, and the curriculum was largely irrelevant for 
such children. 

In June 1969 a fact-finding tour of Northern Territory schools 
was undertaken by Malcolm Fraser and Joyce Steele, then min- 
isters for education in the federal and South Australian govern- 
ments respectively. Inevitably they were confronted with a wide 
range Of educational problems. In particular, thtry found that 
innovation was being stilled, not through lack of teacher initiative, 
but because of unreasonable administrative delays sod the inflex- 
ible organisation of g o vernm ent departments. Of special concern 
was the poor progress being made by Aboriginal pupils in the 
Community schools. It was obvious that classroonf /teachers were 
being frustrated in their efforts to improve tiki situation for 
Aborigines because of factors beyond their control. ; ! 

As a result of his visit, Malcolm Fraser gained the support of 
other federal ministers for the establishment of a small inter- 
departmental committee of senior administrative staff augmented 
by other staff who could be co-opted ss required. The risk of this 
committee was to advise on the needs of disadvantaged and 



Aboriginal students in the Northern Territory 
schools, and arrangements were made for an i 
$81 000 to be made available for use by the 
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1969-70. The first two meetings of the newcommi 
late in 1969, the first at Canberra and the second at 
town of about 3000 people located some 370 
of Darwin. During the second meeting discussions 
teachers from the Katharine Area School and with 
local community. It was agreed, that an action 
should be established at Katharine, with special 
placed on the development of communication skill*, 
tee felt that the project should be of two years dura 
the outcomes of the experimental program should -tie made avail- 
able as quickly as poftible to enable its wider impk mentation in 
other Community schools. Accordingly the project was initiated 
with a speed far in. excess of most new developments in the 
Northern Territory, and by February 1970 a set of guidelines had 
been formulated and a special teacher appointed. | 

The project was not oriented exclusively to the early childhood 
years, nor to the needs of Aborigines alone! Nevertheless, as the 
work progressed, it focused increasingly upon children at the 
pre-school and infant levels, and catered predoi 
of Aboriginal descent. 
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The Objectives / / 

Ai a first step, the committee nude detailed enquiries tbout the 
needs of dkadfantsftd and Aboriginal children in Community 
schools throughout the Northern Territory , They concluded that 
the following factors contributed in varying degrees to the low 
academic achievement of these student 

• j environmental factors such as poor^kwsing, low family incomes 
! and deficient family care; 

• j poor school attendance due to the mobility of the population, 

; inadequate nutrition and a ss ociat ed health problems, lack of 
; sleep, arid inability of parents to see the need for education; 

• exposure to educational cxpe ri iaces' that bore little, if any, 
relationship to the ciuW'si>ersc^s^owth or future needs; 

• i n adequa te preparation of teachers for the difficult task of work- 
ing effectively with Aooriginai children; 

• lack ofcootmuityinthe school due to high stiff turnover; 

• limited recognition by teachers of the child's communication 



difficulties (few 
and 
• very limited 
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Ken, for example, spoke English at home); 

topre-schoci education, 
'problems wa> used as the basis for planning 
work to be carried out at Katherine during 
committee were experienced practitioners 
- not for them thffiucetiesof sophisti- 
or the luxury of elaborate theoretical 
were under considerable pressure to pro- 
Its quickly, and so adopted the pragmatic 
[ functional solutions to the problems. In this 
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way they had the pro ject operational within three months Of their 
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agreed only upon the general aim of in- 
communication problems of the children and de- 
English language programs, particularly in the 



until the end of 1970, following a careful review of 
(he year, that the committee actually put together 
ives. They started with the general aim of using all 
Mirces to 'enable the Aboriginal and underprivileged 
children st the Katherine Area School and the Katherine Pre- 
school /o progress in accordance with their ability' (Hillas, 
1974t i9). A number of specific aims then were elaborated: 

(i) To make/members of the Katherine community aware of the 
problems, to develop in them a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs, and \<f seek their co-operation in assisting the school in its 
activities. 

/(u) To involve the parents by developing in them an awareness 

of the 



ivolve 

> of their children. In particular, an- attempt would be 
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made: (a) to encourage the children'* fathers to become interested 
in their school activities; (b) to enable the parents to further their 
own education if desired; jc) to create an awar e ness in the parents 
of the need for correct diet and sufficient sleep, and to establish 
habits of hygiene; (d) to assist them to establish their self identity; 
and (c) to assist them te become part of the total school com- 
munity, taking their equal place with dignity and assurance. 

(iii) To assist, and where necessary, to train every teacher to 
become an integral pert of the project. 

(hr) To provide for all children a fair and unbiased syllabus 
which would compensate for the various deficiencies in their 
environment and motivate them to aims which corresponded to 
those of the school. . 

(v) To develop a sympathetic underStaiKiiiig of individual dif- 
ferences among all children, especially with regard to culture and 
economic status. ! 

(vi) To train the people to manage their ifiaira internally and in 
relation to other groups, and to deal with their social, business and 
personal problems. V X 

(vii) To enable the findings of the project to be made available 
to other community schools in the Northern Territory. 

These are a mixed bag of objectives, reflecting neither s single 
philosophy nor a unity of approach. In fact, the fourth and fifth 
aims are not even compatible, for bow can one ask teachers to 
compensate for environmental efficiencies and at the same time 
develop a sympathetic understanding of cultural and economic 
differences? This confused logic obviously stems, as in South 
Australia, from attempts to weld the compensatory education 
model with a more community and parent oriented approach, 

The Program 1 

The project at Katherine had a highly pragmatic orientation, and 
the committee's first concern therefore was to appoint staff and 
obtain equipment. Peter Lewis, a person with wide and successful 
experience in Northern Territory schools, was seconded to the 
position of project teacher. His initial list of responsibilities must 
have appeared quite daunting, and it is to his credit that he tackled 
the work with such vigor and commitment. Hillas (1974: 13)* 
reports that among other' things Lewis was expected to conduct 
classes in English language for 'groups of children suffering from 




*The only major report on the Katherine project is a two-volume cycknty led 
document prepared by Miaa H.S. Hillas, who was a project teacher during 
1973 and part of 1974. The report is baaed on minutes of meetings, progress 
reports prepared by various project staff, personal observations, and inter- 
views with various people associated with the project. 1 
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communication problems', to provide in-service support to the 
other teachers in the field of language and communication, to 
foster parental and community involvement, to help with adult 
education, and to liaise with the pre-school. An 
Aboriginal teaching assistant was appointed to work in close col- 
laboration with the project teacher, and later in the year a matron 
was employed sa a member of the school staff. She wss expected to 
supervise the cleanliness, health and physical well-being of all 
children, and to maintain dose liaison with parents and health 
officers. The project staff were provided with a car to facilitate 
parent and community contacts, an air-conditioned classroom, 
and a useful range of teaching aids and equipment. » 
f Although a prompt start had been made, the exploratory nature 
of much of the work seems to have hampered the project during its 
first year of operation. In first term the teacher Spent each morning 
working with groups of children from all infant and primary 
grades who had been withdrawn from their regufar classes for 
short (ISjto 25-minute) lessons. No special program was followed. 
The teacher appears to have deviseetTfce curriculum as, he went, 
along, drawing upon traditional method! of language stimulation 
such as pictures and news talks, name, tinging and poetry, sen- 
tence drill, and so on. in second tarn ty* approach was aban- 
doned in favour of selecting 29 chiMre&frim the first four grades 
and forming them into a special class' > thst'Wt for the entire 
morning. Once again, fairly traditional techniques seem to have 
been used to stimulate oral and written language development. 
Nevertheless, the children were receiving far more individual 
attention than would otherwise have been the case, they were 
attending school more regularly due to dose liaison with patents, 
and the strong interest and commitment of the teacher must in 
itself have been of considersble benefit to them. 

An important feature of the project was the very extensive 
contact that was made /with Aboanal parents. The project 
teacher often visited the camps early in the morning to meet with 
families over breakfast. A useful side-effect of his presence in the 
camps at this hour of day was the added inducement it gave for the 
children to attend school. Afternoons also were free for visits; 
encouragement being given to other teachers from the school to 
accompany project staff. It was felt that this would broaden the 
insight and understanding of the teachers themselves, as well as 
contributing to; improved relationships with parents. Hillas 

(1974; 19) provides the following report on the visiting program: 

• ,.. . y 

[The project teacher) states that little wu obtained from the tint few visits, 
but gradually parents becatfo more aware of the need for schooling, Children 
were better fed, and began to attend more regularly, Parents also started to 
take more of an interest in work sent home and began to come along to visit 
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clajacs thenwelvce md ulk with the headmaster and teacher*. Children began 
to be more Interested in their own appearance and to tee themaelvca on a 
parallel with the European children. They were keen alao to help their 
younger brothers and aiatera. 



The pre-school at Katherine alto was intended to become an 
integral part of the project. Although the value of pre-school 
education generally had been acknowledged in the Northern Ter- 
ritory, no Aboriginal children had been enrolled at the Katherine 
pre-school prior to 1968. The situation was little different in other 
pant of the Territory. By May 1970, however, there were 13 
Aboriginal children enrolled at Katherine, although attendance 
was irregular in some cases. Parental involvement was minimal. As 
a- result of the continued efforts of the project teacher to liaise 
between Aboriginal parents and pre-school staff, the situation 
improved markedly during the year. Transport was regarded as 
essential because of the distance of the camps from the school, and 
the opportunity it gave to keep in touch with the parents. Despite, 
the difficulties involved, transport was provided on a (airly regular 
basis for many of the children, either with the matron, the pre- 
school teachers, or in taxis paid for by the Welfare Department. 
By October, some 30 Aborigines were attending on a regular basis . 

The pre-school became more directly involved in the project 
early in 197 1 , following the appointment of a consultant to advise 
on the education of Aborigines in all Northern Tenitory Com- 
munity pre-schools. She was able to spend a considerable amount 
of time at Katherine, and a more systematic and carefully planned 
approach was adopted. Seventeen of the Abonginnl children were 
allocated to a special group that met for five mornings each week. 
Two trained teachers took responsibility for these children, and 
concentrated particularly on the development of language and 
number skills. The day-to-day program was based largely on the 
Bereitcr-Engelmann curriculum (see Chapter 3), although the 
teachers did not use the highly intensive teaching methods that are 
usually associated with this approach. Aboriginal mothers were 
encouraged to accompany their children and to remain at the 
pre-school with them. On two or three afternoons each week the 
two teachers visited camps around Katherine and conducted in- 
formal play groups with mothers and children. 

Meanwhile a number of important changes had taken place in 
other parts of the project. Following s careful review of aims and 
achievements at the end of 1970, the project teacher adopted a 
stronger advisory role within the school and spent the early weeks 
of 1971 working intensively with teachers in their classrooms. He 
also initiated more in-service work through regular meetings and 
planned discussion with groups of teachers. The special class was 
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not reconstituted until later in the term, and it was reduced to 
almost half its previous size. Additional, a preparatory class was 
established far those newly enrolled five-year-olda who were con* 
sidered too immature to cops with the demands of the normal first 
grade curriculum. After-school youth dubs, parent liaison and 
adult education continued as an integral part of the project during 
1971, mostly on a wider scale because more teachers were willing 
to be involved in activities of this kind. 

Tht project originally wss scheduled to finish st the end of 1971. 
It was decided to continue beyond that date, however, despite the 
need to replace til project staff and senior personnel in the school 
due to transfers away from Katharine. This lack of continuity 
must have had a detrimental effect on the project, and highlights 
one of the ongoing problems in remote schools, that of rapid staff 
turnover. During 1972, for example, no fewer than four people 
occupied the position of matron at the Kitherine school. Some of 
the difficulties were offset by the appointment of an assistant 
project teacher in 1972 and additional specialist resource staff in 
1973. 

An important decision was taken during the first term of 1972 
whan the special classes were disbanded. It was felt mat the 
children had reached a satisfactory level of proficiency in the field 
of language and communication, and therefore could readily and 
profitably return to normal classrooms. Furthermore, the pre- 
school program had been sufficiently effective to remove the need 
for special transitional arrangements for newly enrolled pupils.. 
The two project teachers now were sble to devote all of their time 
each morning to supporting regular classroom teachers by team- 
teaching with them, assisting with programming and lesson plan- 
ning, and introducing parents and teachers both at school and in 
the home. Additionally, they continue * the practice of early morn- 
ing camp visits, as well as spending • V: 'ernoon visiting homes, 
assisting with pre-school work am. !,» groups, and organizing 
sporting activities, youth clubs and adult education literacy 
classes, 

A second important development during 1972 was the establish- 
ment Of a transitional pre-school for children under the age of four. 
It developed out of the informal afternoon play groups that the 
pre-school teachers had organized, and sought to provide experi- 
ences that would allow the children to take greater advantage of 
regular pre-schooung. Strong emphasis was placed on family in- 
volvement, language activities, cleanliness and hygiene, and the 
provision of s balanced daily meal. 

It is difficult to ascertain just when the Katherine ptoject fin- 
ished. It certainly continued into 1973, despite recurrent problems 
of staff turnover. The interdepartmental committee that initiated 
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the project wu disbanded by the middle of 1973 ss pan of a large 
teak reorganization that unified all educational provisions in the 
Northern Territory into a single adminiatrarive dep ar tm en t. Re- 
porta from the school, however, indicate that the project was still . 
being identified at such during 1974, in spite of lack of special 

— funding or outside monitoring, ...... . 

It speaks well of the project that its momentum apparently 
continued unabated long after the formal adniinistratrvc structure 
had been dismantled. Had the project followed the original aim 
(i.e. that of improving the language and communication skills of 
Aboriginal children) it is vary unlikely that this would have hap; 
pened. The strength of the project lay in its steady growth out- 
wards, so that eventually it ancomn assed the whol e sc hool together 
with parents and the wider community. It abo encompassed all 
levels of education from toddlers play groups to aduh literacy 
Z classes. In this way the project enabled the school to become the 
prime agent for community development in Katherine. 

The Evaluation 

As previously explained, the Katharine project had a singularly 
pragmatic orientation, and notions of research and evaluation 
appear to have been given no consideration by the planning com- 
mittee during the first year of operation. It subsequently was 
decided that no attempt would be made to evaluate the project 
using standardised tests, but that teachers should be encouraged 
to make systematic observations on the development of each of the 
children in their class. To guide teachers in their observations s 
senior educational psychologist from Darwin was invited to col- 
laborate with the project teacher in preparing a suitable record 
sheet. Drawing heavily on Gtuuberg's (1961) Progress Assess- 
ment Charts,* they devised a communication profile and had 
copies ready for distribution by the middle of 1971. It was in- 
tended that this profile be useu m various forms throughout the 
school, particularly with those children receiving language in- 
struction in the special classes. 

The fate of the profiles seems obscure. Project reports make 
only one subsequent reference to them: st the end of 1972 s brief 
summary was given of an evaluation of the project based on the 
'graphs', as they were then called. Only four conclusions were 
drawn, and even these seem somewhat vague and inconsistent 
(Hiliaa, 1974: 59): 

♦The* chart* were deviled by Gunibcn (1961) in Britain for mswfan the 
development of mentally retarded children. They provide a qualitative picture of 
the child's functfonins , thui enabling an individual remedial program to be 
prepared. Since they rely on systematic observation rather than formal testing, 
they provided a suitable Use for the Katherine profiles. 
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(i) The project had met with success in some areas, notably with 
Aboriginal children, and with lack of progress in others, particu- 
larly with underprivileged Europeans. 

(ii) Although the special daises had been disbanded during the 
year and the children returned to regular classes, a large per- 
centage of the Aboriginal children still were below average in their 
work. 

(iii) The graphs indicated that European and many part- 
Aboriginal children were the best participators and had attained 
the highest standards. 



(iv) Underprivileged Europeans were the group with the 
level of participation and standard of work. 



The only other criterion that can be used objectively to assess 
the effectiveness of the Katharine project is school attendance. It is 
clear from the report that regularity of attendance improved in the 
primary school; parent-teacher interactions became more fre- 
quent; and a much higher proportion of Aboriginal children and 
their parents became involved in the pre-school program. In these 
respects, then, measurable progress was made in achieving the 
objectives of the project. 

Overall, the formal evaluation of the work at .Katherine was 
quite inadequate, and no firm conclusions can be drawn about the 
outcomes of the project, especially in terms of its effects upon the 
children's cognitive development and school achievements. In 
particular, it is disappointing that a systematic attempt was tx 
made to analyse the data collected using the communication 
profiles. \\- , , i 



The Achievements ., 

Although the outcomes of the project hive lufrt been measured in 
any objective way, it is clear that it did have an important influ- 
ence, especially at the local level In concluding her report on the 
project, Hillas (1974: 107) had this to say: 



The project has involved many people tod til have played i part in the work. 
There has been s noticeable improvement in the phytic*] well-being of the 
children, and this has contributed to their intellectual development, Parents 
have been actively involved and have gained tome idea of what education it 
about. Katheritk people can be encouraged by their effort* and should be 
prepared to step out and take a lead in future similar projects, 

The attempts to overcome the problems of Aboriginal education 
in the Katherine area thus made encouraging progress during the 
period of operation of the interdepartmental committee. As the 
project was oriented towards family education, with similar at- 
tacks on the social, health and vocational problems of the children, 
it encompassed areas of education extending from the pre-school 
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to the adult level. Within the school itself, the following benefits 
leem to have accrued: 

• Regularity of attendance improved substantially. Children thus 
were spending more time at school, and greater continuity was 
achieved in their education. 

• The emphasis on health care and nutrition resulted in a notice - 
sblc improvement in the gcncrsl health of the children. 

0 • Greater parental interest and involvement was achieved, and 
the school became more closely integrated with the Katherine 
. ' community. 

• Correspondingly, the teachers became aware of the home and 
community environment of the children, and were able to provide 
an education that was more relevant to their needs. 

• More effective integration was achieved between the work of 
the pre-schools snd the primary school. 

During the latter part of 1976 one of the present writers 
( Whilelaw), who was s member of the interdepartmental commit- 
tee at Katherine from 1971 to 1973, paid a return visit to the town 
to make a subjective assessment of the longer term outcomes. He 
found that: 

i • The transitional pre-school for Aboriginal and other dis- 
advantaged children was still operating under the guidance of a 
highly trs ed teacher, who by then had become a member of the 
( Katherine Area School staff. 

• There had been further consolidation of the work of the pre- 
school s. By 1976 they were being regarded at an integral part of the 
primary school, whereas they previously operated ss separate 
units. 

• Aboriginal parents and the community in general had con- 
tinued to be involved in schooling st all levels. 

• A much closer working relationship had been established be- 
tween the staff of the school and other professional people in the 
community who were concerned with Aboriginal welfare. 

• A genuine attempt was being made to provide a pre-school 
program in keeping with the needs of the Aboriginal children, 
while not neglecting the interests and needs of non-Aborigines. 

• Although a great deal still remained to be done, the teachers 
seemed better trained to work with Aboriginal children, and thus 
were more able to understand their special problems and needs. 

TH* above improvements cannot be attributed solely to the 
influence of the project. General growth and consolidation in the 
field of Aboriginal education during the period under review 
inevitably would have led to improvements at Katherine, even if 
the project had not been implemented thereat all. Nevertheless, 
the present writers believe that the project was the single most 
" significant factor in achieving such positive change in the Kath- 
erine schools. 
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Reference finally must be nude to the wider influence of the 
project. Unfortunately, during its final phases, major organiza- 
tional changes ware taking place in the Northern Territory educa- 
tion system, and the culmination of the project passed virtually 
unnoticed by those outside Katharine. Them changes involved the 
reorganisation of the school system under s single authority based 
in Darwin,, and the withdrawal of South Australian teachers and 
curricula. At about the same time a change in the ruling political 
party in Australia (the first for over two decades) resulted in s 
substantial shift in government policy. Educationists in the North- 
ern Territory and el sewher e were caught up in such a'state of flux 
that projects such as Katherine were almost completely over-, 
looked. 

It would be wrong, however, to imply that the project had no 
impact at all outside Katherine. Despite its geographical size, 
there are relatively few teachers in the Northern Territory*, and 
the informal transmission of outcomes inevitably took place via 
conferences, meetings, circulation of printed reports, staff trans- 
fers from Katherine to other schools, snd to on. While there is no 
evidence, then, that the Katherine project resulted in any major 
initiatives or policy changes in the territory generally, it is dear 
that the lessons learned and experiences gained were effectively 
transmitted via informal teacher communication networks, and 
considerable benefits must have accrued thereby in many of the 
schools of the Northern Territory. 



, *The total population of the Northern Territory in 1974 was 101 200. An 
estimated 1400 teachers were employed at that time. 
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The Setting 

During the early 1960s the senior staff of the Queensland Depart- 
ment of Education shared the same concern as their counterparts 
in other States about the very poor scholastic performance of 
Aboriginal children. A genuine attempt was being made in schools 
attended by Aborigines to upgrade the standard of teaching using 
conventional remedial techniques: greater attention was given to 
the teaching of reading; more money was set aside for the purchase 
of remedial reading materials and other instructional aids; and 
more time was spent conducting; in-service conferences with 
teachers. Nevertheless the results were dimppointing, the 
children's performance on standardized tests showing little or no 
improvement. It was becoming evident that a different approach 
was required. 

Meanwhile, the foundations of the Queensland project were 
being laid elsewhere in the Department by staff of the research 
division, under the leadership of Norman Hart. They had begun a 
series of studies in Brisbane on tgc language development of , 
children handicapped by cerebral palsy, defective vision, mental 
retardation, deafness and reading disability. Oral language weak- 
nesses were diagnosed using the Illinois Tea. of Psycholutguistic 
Abilities, and remedial language programs then were devised to 
cater for the special needs of each group. Although the programs 
concentrated solely on improving oral language, significant im- 
provements also were noted in the children's reading ability. 

In reviewing the approach to Aboriginal education it was felt 
that the work of Hart and his colleagues might provide the key to 
an effective solution. Thus, when news of the likely availability of 
van Leer funding reached Queensland, a comprehensive submis- 
sion was prepared without delay by Norman Alford, staff in- 
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Figure 14 Queensland showing location of Cherbourg and Palm Island 
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spector in charge of research and curriculum . He was assisted by a 
small committee which included Norman Hart, the proposed 
project drawing heavily upon the outcomes of the letter's ongoing 
work oo language development. Betty Watts, now P ro f essor of 
Special Education at the University of Queensland, also played an 
important ink on the advisory committee. 

The project differed from most of the others under review in 
that its prime concern was not with the preschool, but with the 
first three grades of the primary or elementary school (i.e., with 
children between the sges of five and eight). The committee also 
decided to work amongst Aborigines whose mother tongue was a 
form of English , rather than with tribal people who had retained 
the vernacular. Two Aboriginal communities w er e s el ected as sites 
for the project: Cherbourg, about 300 kilometres north-west of 
Brisbane; and Palm Island, located some 60 kilometres off the 
coast near Townsville (see Figure 14). These were the two largest t 
English-speaking Aboriginal co mmuni ties in Queensland, and 
thus offered the greatest scope for conducting a project of the kind 
envisaged. Furthermore, the two centres were amongst the most 
geographically accessible to members of the project team, and 
both had the potential for good co-operation with residents. 
Another important factor in the choke of these sites waa the 
marked contrast between the two centres in opportunities for the 
Aborigines to interact with the white population. Cherbourg, 
being relatively doae to major centra of population, has had a long 
history of contact with whites, whereas Palm Island, while readily 
accessible by air or launch from TownaviUe, is considerably more 
isolated from contact of this kind. Within both communities, 
however, the schools were attended almost exclusively by Abor- 
igines, the only white enrolments being the children of teachers 
and administrative staff. 

Both communities were established in the early 1900a in the 
form of Aboriginal reserves* tight control being exercised upon the 
employment, freedom of movement, ownership of property, etc. , 
of their residents (ace Chapter 1). For several decades the reserves 
were relative backwaters, the Aboriginal people being separated 
from wider community life under the guise of preservation and 
protection. Legislation in Queensland during the mid 1960s re- 
moved some of the restrictive administrative measures and at- 
tempted generally to promote the progressive development of 
Aboriginal people. The legislation also changed the nomenclature 
of government reserves to that of Communities, and provided for 
greater Aboriginal involvement in local administration and deci- 
sion making. 

During the early 1970s both the Cherbourg and Palm Island 
Communities had populations of approximately 1200, many of the 
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families having been in permanent residence for at least one gen- 
eration, The two schools each had an enrolment of about 300 
children when the project commenced At Cherbourg the school is 
centraQy located, the 160 homes in the community being built in 
rows around three sides of the school. The people of Palm Island 
ire more widely scattered, Irving in some 200 homes along a 
three-kilometre coastal strip. The present population there has 
cmnenrowidefrd tol btite d afw 
different tribal languages are spo|smau>e«g the various groups of 
older people. An interesting feature is the marked degree of social 
stratification that has dev el oped as a result of the heterogeneous 
origins of the residents and their rabaequem iaolation from other 
groups. A recent description of lift on Palm Island from an Abor- 
iginal viewfotahmta 

Funding for the Queensland proijsct commenced during 1968, 
and by the beginning of the following year three full-time field 
staff had been appointed, Norman/ Hart had been released from 
bis college lecturing duties for o 
stage of the project had begun in 
sive program of basic data collection 

The Objectives //' 

As with the Bourse and South Australian projects, the work in 
Queensland started with a vtiy strong compensatory education 
emphasis. The early documents were quite explicit: the aim of the 
project was to develop a compensatory education program for 
Aboriginal children. The linguistic development of the children 
was seen as the basic problem, and their language was variously 
described in the documents ss being Impoverished', 'retarded', 
'inadequate', and 'deficient'. Members of the project committee 
therefore considered that their first task was to investigate the 
extent and manifestatioai of such deficiencies as limited vocabu- 
lary and syntactical structure, inability to handle abstract symbols 
and complex language forms, difficulties in developing snd main- 
taining thought sequences verbally, and restricted verbal compre- 
hension. 

The above emphases shifted very quickly during the first year of 
field work. Two factors seem to have been responsible: (a) the 
personal philosophies and aMroachm of seme of the originnl field 
workers in jeered quite a different line of thinking into the project, 
and (b) the experience of data collection during 1969 opened up 
new dimensions! for project staff, dose observation of Aboriginal 
children in their natural settings providmg s new awareness of the 
social and cultural context of their behaviour . One of the first 
full-time appointees to the project, for example, was a highly 
qualified linguist, snd she immediately undertook a preliminary 
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survey of the language utexi naturally by the children in their 
everyday conununication with each other. The following cum- 
maty of her work contrast! shanty with the notion of language 
defkitopoui^inettriierpro^writinp: 

Aborigine! Eaigtieh la QmmkmAm^b9ntm^dm%^Kto(E^Utiinb» 
own right, waa rakeof pron— dsrtoa andgf ammn which cat bt formulated. 
The epparem variability erf tlx BngMah of some Aboriginal mrnh tn » due to i 
mixiaf of ihto dieted with • am Manderd fbraofBeglh*. b general, the 
Aboriginal Englieh diekct differs Iran staodefd Bngfaan ia thiee aspects: 
phonotogkntty, the me of e tt i reni e end the mtonsnon dttflhr considerably 
from standard Englieh, ead the penatated mad sequences art more re- 
•meted; fnenmetkally, theft is leas inflection then la standard Eighth - 
phaelaerttmattdicesje Mwil hi 
tliwsppisffwbtsa^ ia^imdfeeaVa w ^ 
• nuy be ofihet by *oede from tie pre-«aietli* Aborigiiiel Ua«uegcs . These 
cooclueione arc as yet tentative* bueed on e very limited body of data. (Sharp, 
1969: ii) ' . , 

Linguistic analysis such as this led to a new awareness of the 
integrity of Aboriginal Engbsh as f functkmally complete and 
adequate system for the people using it, and this in mm resulted in 
a more ready acceptance of the concept of language difference, 
rather than one of language deficit. It took some dmc, however, to 
accomplish this transition in the project's underlying philosophy, 
and in the interim there was an uneasy marriage between the 
difference and deficit approaches. This led to some of the same 
ambiguity and tension that occurred in me South Australian pro- 
ject. Consider, for example, the inconsistencies between the fol- 
lowing three statements, all of which have been taken from the 
first major report on the project published by the Queensland 
Department of Education (1970): 

... the failure of these (Aboriginal children] it not awodated with 
/ physical or mental handicap but ia inevitably related to the cultural 
deprivation which characterises this minority group within our com- 
munity, (p. 3) 

... the Queensland van Leer project teem tested ell Grade 1 children 
at the Cherbourg and Palm Island community schools, as well as a 
umplc of Ave year old Brisbane children . . . Comparison of the mean 
performance indicated an overall language retardation of approx- 
imately fifteen months amongst Aboriginal firet glide children* It 
ilvxridbetueeeedthattto 

the requirement* of standard Australian English, and in no way reflects 
ability to communicate with other user* of Aboriginal English, (p. 2) 

Emphasis is being placed on the discovery of the cafctkp ideas and 
language patterns of young Aboriginal children ... At no time will 
there be any suggestion that Aboriginal English is not s valid form of 

communication, (p. 24) 

By 1972, however, the rationale and aims of the project had 
been clarified, and most of the former inconsistencies had dis- 
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Tk$ mmi tm k to help each child to develop a favourable self concept. In 
establishing feelings of sdf -esteem end pride in self, children need frequent 
experiences of succeaa. If k important tty the teacher be continuously aware 
of each child's level of achievement sq that the introduction of new activities 
provides both s challenge and an opportunity for successful attauunent 
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within the school programme. 

Thifimrth aim k the fostering of creativity by encouraging children to adopt 
novel approaches to problems and their solutions. In addition, their imagin- 
ation should be stinfulated with a view to the personal enrichment of their 
lives. 



This comprehensive statement of objectives was prepared dur- 
inAthe early nwomi^f 1972, and contrasts very markedly indeed 
the initial emptors on compensatory education. It illustrates 
clcaity the oiajo/ shift in underlying philosophy that occurred 
durum the eartyjtagts of the Queensland project. This shift from a 
'cultukl defiat' to a 'cultural difference' position undoubtedly 
resulted, in some codfusion and misunderstanding among teacherr 
and othec field juff. As will be seen later, however, this was 
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overcome fairly quickly via intensive efforts .Jo provide teachers 
with in-service conferences and on-the-job training. 

The objectives of the program have undergone surprisingly 
little change since 1972. The latest project publication (Queens- 
land Department of Education, 1979) lilts essentially the same set 
of aims as that enumerated by Alford (1974), except for two 
variations. 

(i) The distinctions between Aboriginal English and standard 
English have been clarified, and both now are described as 
dialects. The instructional process therefore is aimed at helping 
the child to become bidialectal. 

(ii) One more aim has been added, that of promoting language 
development in general. Expanding on this, the document states: 

The emphasis on lingusgs ia this program reflects much more than the goal of 
developing competencies in standard English as s second dialect. It indicates 
the overriding importance attributed to language in communicating and 
thinking, irmpective of the particukr code or codes which the children may 
use. What children say and write it undoubtedly of greater importance than 
how they lay it or write it. (Queensland Department of Education, 1979: 9) 

Having considered the objectives of the project we turn now to 
the procedures used in formulating the actual teaching program. 

The Program 

The first stage of the Queensland project involved an extensive 
survey of the oral language use of young children using a task 
analysis approach. This involved: (a) isolating the language units 
characteristic of Aboriginal children from Palm Island and Cher- 
bourg who were to commence formal schooling within the ensuing 
three months; and (b) comparing these language structures with 
those of two, three and four year old Anglo-Australian children 
from suburban Brisbane. Hart (1973; 164) has summarized the 
key features of this approach: 

In accordance with task analysis philosophy the language units of the Aborigi- 
nal children set the battliat langmgt bihavim; the isolation of language 
structures of the various age groups of typical white children define the goals 
clearly. The task then remains to programme teaching strategies to move from 
the restricted code of Aboriginal English to the more elaborated code of 
Australian English, Thtii Australian English is taught as a second language 
and the time gap between the presentation of heard, spoken and read forms 
closed as soon as possible. 

Samples of spoken language were collected using radio micro- 
phones concealed in a specially made jacket worn by each child 
whose language was being recorded. Approximately two hours of 
language were collected from each child, all language samples 
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Figure 15 Puppets are lined extensively for oral language activities, espec- 
ially in the area of phonics 



being fed into a tape recorder for subsequent analysis, radio 
microphone enabled the children to move where they wanted, 
thus facilitating uninhibited language sampling. Every attempt 
was made to sample natural interaction with peers, adults, older 
and younger children. Following the transcription of the language 
samples from the tape recordings, all material was processed using 
a sophisticated, computer-based approach that transformed the 
recorded speech into three separate language concordances. These 
concordance* provided an index of the range and frequency of 
single words and sequences of words. 

The collection and analysis of the language samples occupied 
the whole of 1969. They were supplemented by standardized 
testing using several measures, including the revised Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. All of these data then were used as the basis for the second 
stage of the project, that of preparing a carefully sequenced teach- 
ing program for implementation at Cherbourg and Palm Island. 
By May 1970 the first units of the program were ready for use with 
first grade children, and over the following three years the pro- 
gram was developed and refined progressively until it was being 
taught to all children in the first three grades of both schools. This 
teaching program is the central feature of the Queensland project. 
It is undoubtedly the most thoroughly researched and carefully 
prepared program that has been implemented with Aboriginal 
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children anywhere in Australia. In (act, in the opinion of the 
present suthors, the Queensland program is the roost significant 
achievement arising from all six of the protects under review. 

What are the main features of the program? Appendix III 
provides a detailed summary of the rationale, content and method 
of implementation of the first year of the program. It will be seen 
from this summary that: * 

(i) Th6yorogram is all-inclusive. Although it is basically a lan- 
guage program it is designed to incorporate all other aspectt of the 
school curriculum in an integrated approach. Concepts and ikills 
which generally are regarded as aspects of mathematics, science, 
social studies, and so on, have been promoted within the context of 
a broadly based language development program. Classroom ac- 
tivities hive been considered in terms of their potential for produc- 
ing multiple learning outcomes (Dwyer, 1976). The first year 
program occupies the whole school day, thus providing a complete 
curriculum for the child's initial year of schooling. The second and 
third year documents provide a detailed language program with 
some suggestions for integration across subject areas, but teachers 
must undertake their own planning in many aspects of mathemat- ■ 

*wtal ttuditti'ftc .— — —■ — 

* (ii) The program consists of four basic strands involving the 
development of: (a) oral language patterns of standard English; 
(b) reading and writing skills; (c) perceptual skills (listening, 
looking, touching); and (d) problem solving and critical thinking. 

(iii) Throughout the three yean of the program the four strands 
have been developed through twenty-one blocks of work, each of 
approximately five weeks duration. All blocks have been or- 
ganized around a unifying theme. Thus, in the first year of the 
program, the seven blocks utilize the following themes: self con- 
cept; personal competence; home and family; animal families; 
profk people do; transport and travel; and the world around us. 
(The themes have been planned sequentially to move from the 
[individual to the wider social environment. Each theme provides 
opportunities for a discovery-baaed approach to learning . y 
) (iv) The program utilizes a wide variety of teaching methods 
emphasizing active participation by the children, extensive use of 
music, games and other creative activities, and the utilization of 
resources from the child's own i environment. 

(v) jUwmbercT innovative aids has been developed as a means 
ofennching and strengthening the teaching program. These in- 
clude the use of: (a) a tape deck and headphones to develop 
listening skills; (b) reading materials developed by the teacher and 
based on the child's own experiences; (c) a family of atliterati vely 
named puppets (e.g. Pippo Possum; Willy Wombat) to sustain 
interest in auditory activities (set Figure 15); (d) photographic 
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— -Figure tt The magneti c b o a rd aUowrchUdrcn to create their own written 

sentences without having to wait for writing skills to develop 

slides and prints, film strips (including tachistoscopic protection 
of images),*fend other visual materials; and (e) a magnetic board 
that allovvs children to manipulate printed language sequences (see 
Figure 16). 

Overall, a great deal of stress was placed on the program starting 
within the context of the child's home and community experi- 
ences. John Dwyer, who was headmaster of the school at Cher- 
bourg during the period when the prpject was first implemented 
there (and who later became responsible for the wider dissemina- 
tion of the protect), has described this aspect of the program in the 
following way; 

How is such a programme made 10 work? First, and most important, it starts 
with the child - it builds on the child's experience, the child's language, the 
child's ideas, the child's manipulation of materials, the child's world both 
inside and outside the classroom. A warm, supportive classroom atmosphere 
is essential. Although situations are contrived 'to the extent that certain 
selected forma of language are more likely to occur than others, the child's own 
language attempts are used aa the basis of the language development pro 
gramme -His non-standard utterances are acceded and modified in a positive 
way . . . 

In addition, the teacher needs sometimes to take the children out of the 
classroom iiito their own familial learning environment. By moving into the 
child's normal interaction space, the teacher opens vast possibilities for learn- 
ing about the children - the things which interest them, the language they use 
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(especially their terms for Accepts), tod the emotional loading of experi- 
ences. The problem of relevance is reduced, s wealth of ideas for activities 
based on children's interests may result. The bonus may be that children will 
continue these learning oriented activities in their own time. Environmental 
materials* such as leaves and shells to establish ideas of conservation and 
sedation, are still available after school is finished for the day, so that the 
school is able to get out from behind its locked door into the "real" lives of the 
children. (Dwyer, 1976: 19-20) 

h ( 

Prgparing thi Tiacfms 

The success of such a comprehensive program clearly depended 
heavily upon the effectiveness of teachers in implementing it. 
Accordingly the project committee gave very careful attention to 
the induction and in-service training of teachers at Cherbourg and 
Palm Island. It was essential to inculcate the philosophy of the 
project in such a way that the attitudes and expectations of 
teachers were changed, often quite radically. During an interview 
in 1976 John Dwyer commented that: 'If teachers firmly believe 
that they are building on skill? that are already there, and that they 
are extending the range of these skills, then you have much more 
chance of positive support by teachers than if you start to em- 
phasise failure.* 

The teaching program itself was designed deliberately to sen- 
sitize teachers to the philosophy of the project. Julia Koppe, who i 
had prime responsibility for the compilation of the program, has 
explained this aspect of its development: 

From the beginning of the project we have been feeding back in [to the 
programme] our luiowMg^ofrhe children's out-of-school activities, and 
trying to sensitise the teechertotRFiystcm of the child. There hajfdlfays been 
this fairly strong component of tuning tht teacher in to the children's realities. 

We consciously explored ways of setting up the programme to give lots of 
support to the teacher. Many of the actual activities gave opportunities for 
teacher* to begin interacting with children in a different way. There are 
numerous activities where the teacher is acting ai observer and recorder - 
where we tried to develop a fairly informal situation in which the children felt 
free totadk to their mates . In this way we were hoping to expose the teacher to a 
lot of the children's ideas and language. The basic idea of the teacher needing, 
to develop receptive competence in the children's system has become more 
openly identified, however, as the protect has gone along. (Interview, 1976) 

Despite the care that was taken to change the attitudes and 
expectations of teachers, the project team still felt it advisable to 
make the program sufficiently robust to withstand many of the 
blunders of inexperienced staff. Teachers could virtually pick up 
the handbooks and start teaching immediately, so detailed and 
specific were the curriculum guidelines. Not only were they given 
week-by-week programs together with all necessary equipment 
and materials, but daily teaching notes letting out specific content 
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and procedures for individual lessons also were provided. Becsi 
of the remarkable can and forethought that ,was given to t 
preparation of the handbooks, they met with an immediate 
enthusiastic, response in the schools. John Dwyer takes sip 




I being tupptbd, tad the children wan en joyiiig it thoroughly. It( 
a for everyone, and the teecoer* beceme really involved in it. 1 

_ »Wth«tl^l^»foyrokiopliyintlMpro^,*nd»bee«me;W 
committed. (Interview, 1976) 

Comprehensive curriculum i materials and enthusiastic accept- 
ance, /however, have not bean sufficient on their own, and the 
provision of effective in-service support for those teaching the 
program has been a continuing challenge. The essential l 
has been one of attitude change. It has been very difficult in 
/practice for teachers to accept completely each child's 
and culture, and to acknowledge that whatever a child expresses, 
obscenities included, has validity in the classroom. Thui cur- 
riculum outlines have continued to stress that: I 

/ "I 
If teachers continue to perceive children in term of white middte-claei 
e xp ectations, both tea ch e r and children are likely to be exposed to an unprofit- 
able and faetraoag achool experience. Instead, it to hoped that the, teacher 
will gain an cverinrr— ilng undentanding of the child m his am world 
recognizing that the child operatee b a di£brent cuitunl tyetcm eml thet he 



ueee a ru k -a u ve iu e d language code which to at valid at that of the 
(Queensland Depar tm ent of Education, 1979: 10) 



teacher. 



In order to reinforce the sbove concepts increasing emphasis has 
been given to in-service training for all teachers in 
Aboriginal schools. Strong emphasis is placed on teachers be- 
coming listeners and observers, and advisory staff with wide 
experience in the van Lear program seek to foster these skills vis 
school-based workshops and individual si pport of teachers. High 
staff turnover, however, continues to dilute the effectiveness of 
the in-service program, while funding limitations have resulted in 
insufficient advisory and resource personnel to maintain the pro- 
gram at its optimal level. 

An exciting innovation has bean the development of a aeries of 
ten in-service kit* by advisory teachers working in the field. Each 
kit utilises audiovisual presentation to elaborate upon a particular 
aspect of the language program. Samples of work produced by 
cb'ldren and teachers are included in the visual displays. Kits arc 
sent to schools only upon request, and then only one at a time, thus 
ensuring that they are used promptly and not simply stored swsy 
and disregarded. 
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One feature of the project that the committee became increasingly 
lew. satisfied with was that of parent and community liaison, 
Although interaction between teachers and Aboriginal adults was 
strongly encouraged, staff found it difficult to bridge the gap 
between school and co mm uni t y. In particular, it Seemed that the 
aims and rationale of the project were not entirely understood by 
most of the Abcflg^ parents sncTcommuiiity Masters. With the 
main Impetus coming from Betty Watts, a proposal was drawn up 
for the employment of Aboriginsi teacher aides on a pilot basis st 
Cherbourg in the hope that they would facilitate the bridging 
process. A successful approach was made to the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation for supplementary funding, and the scheme was 
introduced early in 1972. The rtssignstion teacher aide' was drop- 
ped in favour of 'classroom assistant', since the skn was to employ 
mature adults who could adopt a much wider role than that 
normally assigned to aides. In met it was hoped thst the people 
chosen would assume an active leadership role m the community 
on the one hand, and on the other would represent the Aboriginal 
adult world in the classroom. Stat roll-time Aboriginal appoint- 
meats were made to the Cherbourg school, together whh that of so 
advisory teacher who had the full-time responsibility for their 
induction and in-service framing. The advisor also worked with 
the teachers, helping them to make effective use of the assistants. 
Insummsriang the outcomes of the scheme at the end of its first 
year, tlx advieor made the following points (Dyer, 1973:30-1): 

(i) Each sssistsnt's role can be vsried and diverse. 

(ii) There is sjneed in this type of program to prepare pan- 
professionals for specialisation of tasks according to their 
individual talents aiuf skills, i 

(iii) It is possible tnat some assistants will be more skilful than 
others in home/scbom\liai*on. I nter personal skills and under- 
standing of school lifelthrough all grade levels are prerequisites. 

(iv) Where assistants sre required to work to the rlaearoom as 
members of the instructional teem it seems thst s MUtfsctory tesm 
should include no more than two teachers utilizing the assistance 
of one pemprofrssional. 

(v) Parents in this type of community sre apparently far more 
interested in the education of their children than many would 
suspect or accept. 

(vi) Many parents have shown s reticence to visit the school 
previously, possibly because they have not been really lure of it; 
the school has not been perceived as a part of their community. In 
a group, and with assistants present, they will visit the school quite 
readily and frequently. 

So successful wss the classroom assistant scheme st Cherbourg 
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thatitsoonbecaincimplenientedbytheQiiee^ 
of Education in til Aboriginal schools throughout the Stste, and 
within only two or three years the indigenous assistants were an 
integral and accepted part of the school scene. An important 
element in the early stages was the education of principals regard- 
ing the recruitment» selection, and effective utilization of 
assistants. This was fsciliuwd by a most comprehensive project 
handbook, , Iwofctty mditimw classroom assistants in primary 
schools (Dyer, 1974). # 

The language program also has become an integral part of the 
Aboriginal school curriculum throughout the Sute, and copies of 
the three handbooks published by the Queensland Department of 
Education (1971, 1973a, 1973b) containing the first year of the 
program have found wide acceptance and use. More recently the 
second and third 1 year program also has been published following 
extensive mailing and revision. This comprises an initial hand- 
book outlining the discovery component of the second year pro- 
gram (Koppe and Burton, 197S), together with separate hand- 
books for each of the fourteen blocks in Years Two and Three 
(Queensland Department of Education, 1977a; 1977b). Supple- 
mentary booklets provide details of the phonics program, 
language and reading games, and songs and stories. Finally, a 
comprehensive overview of the entire three-year program hu been 
published (Queensland Department of Education, 1979). This is 
undoubtedly the single most useful document p re p a r ed by project 
staff, and those interested in the Queensland program would be 
well advised to study it carefully prior to reading any of the other 
materials. It provides s particularly concise and coherent summary 

*, _7\ — . - r - x of the overall program, setting out its history, rationale, objectives , 

A^^^^jj^ and content in a clear and systematic format. 

The Evaluation 

Evaluation of the Queen&lsnd project was based almost exclutively 
on standardized testing of the children. This seems rather surpris- 
, ing in view of the procedures used to develop the language pro- 

gram in the first place. A more logical approach would have been , 
to collect further samples of each child's language In both natural 
and school settings, and to compare the subsequent linguistic 
analyses with the original concordances in order to assess: (s) the 
children's facility with standard English, (b) the ease with which 
they were switching between Aboriginal English and standard 
English, and (c) the effects of the program, if any, on the 
children's use of Aboriginal English in natural, out-of-school set- 
tings. This procedure was not adopted because of the high cost in 
terms of staff time and energy, and the concern that it would have 
slowed down the more important task of developing the program. 
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Nevertheless it it disappointing that no attempt aeemi to have 
been made to cany out further linguistic analyaeB following expo- 
rare to the program. 

Ai with the other projects, tt it also disappointing that no 
attempt was made to assess changes in parent and community 
attitudes, especially in iview of the hnportsnce thai wm attached to 
this aspect of the project. Even the classroom assistant scheme 

final nnf ahng^r in h mtm h^m* mum&u&kmA In— ■■Itn lm muse ns^n 

w*wm mui ■pt^ w w Hal III 0MB CTesllMtfKt t%MT*tm*MjlD mDj WMj, 

The actual testing program commenced early b 1969 following 
the decision to use the complete intakes of five-year-olds at both 
schools in that year as comparison groups. These groups began 
school in the year preceding the implementation of the special 
program, and thus were exposed to the standard Queensland first 
grade curriculum. Their counterparts in the following year, 1970, 
comprised the initial experimental groups that were taught using 
the new language program. The limitations of this approach to 
evaluation were recognised, and realistic steps taken to implement 
it as effectively as possible: 

Bkmik of tht widdy dhmifed 

various Aboriginal communities ia QasMhnd, k wmuaeeallMicio consider 
estsblishing strictly constituted conu^ groups of chikfcroltacommuoita 
other than the two from which tks esnarisaantal groups www drawn . . . 

Since co mp arison and enperimeutnl groups wart drawn from the seme 
schools in two rtfrtivery assail, isaspaSsd comwnaitki h was fanpoaaibk to 
prevent some overflow of new ideas, techniques acd anrtmrissrti from the 
teachers and children of the experiments! groups to thoietf the compsrisoo 
groups. 

Accordingly an attempt wu made so create an cnthuekok learning and 
teaching environment for the compathon'es well as eaparimemal group 
children. A week's residential conference was held in 1969 ia which all 
teachers from both Palm Island and OMroo«fgschoofo|)artkips«ed.Semiaen 
were held to diecuai the special prohkms espetknead by Aboriginal children 
in learning at school. New techniques and teaching materials wm discussed, 
and subsequently provided for use in the schools. (Qassasmad Department of 
Education, 1972:3-4) 

A full report of the pre-testing of the 1969 and 1970 groups, and 
of the post-testing after both groups had attended school for one 
year, has been published by the Queensland Department of Edu- 
cation (1972). Unfortunately no further accounts of the ongoing 
evaluation have been published, and almost s decade later we are 
still left with only a very limited set of data on which to make an 
objective assessment of the project. There are no published data 
on the effectiveness of the second and third years of the special 
language program, nor hive the results of, testing subsequent 
experimental groups been published. 

The testing program focused on two areas of ability: language 
competence and school achievement. The major instruments used 
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to asam the fonner were the PPVT and the 10 basic tub-tests of 
the revised ITPA. A locelty produced end standardised teat of 
naming vocabulary, the Bntkknap Picture Vocabulary Teat, also 
waa administered. Thia teat consists of a set of pictures of objects 
which are presented singly to the child, who is then asked to name 
the object. Additionally, the project staff devised two simple tests 
of their own. The first was a sentence reproduction teat which 
-required the children to repeat after die examiner each of 15 
sentences containing standard English vocabulary and linguistic 
Structures. The second was an oral completion teat in which the 
children etammed a set of seven large coloured pictures one at a 
time, while the examiner asked particular questions about the 
picture. 

Leas attention was given to assessing school achievement. Two 
tests were used for post-testing of the samples: the Hull Word 
Recognition Test and a short, specially devised number test con- 
sisting of 10 items. A further three tests were used only to post-test 
the experimental groups: the fioehm Test of Bask Concepts, 
together with two specially devised tests of word and sentence 
recognition. Since the results of these latter three instruments can 
add nothing to the actual evaluation of the experimental program 
they will not be considered further. 

Statistical analyses of the ITPA and vocabulary test results 
produced the following outcomes: 

(i) The comparison and experimental groups within each com- 
munity did not differ significantly at school entry on any of the 
ITPA sub-tests, on the ITPA total, nor on the PPVT. (These were 
the only instruments used for pre-testing both the experimental 
and the comparison groups.) 

(ii) Using scaled scores based on the United States norms, 
analyses were made of changes in ITPA perfonnance after one year 
at school. For both comparison groups there were gains on three 
sub-tests; these were significant for two (auditory reception and 
auditory association). Although the results showed losses on seven 
of the sub-tests, only three were significant: verbal and manual 
expression, and auditory sequential memory. In marked contrast, 
the experimental groups made significant gains on eight of the ten 
sub-tests. Greatest gains were recorded on the auditory and visual 
association sub-tests, and on verbal expression. The only areas in 
which significant im p ro vemen t did not occur were visual closure 
and auditory sequential memory. It should be noted, however, 
that the children's ore-test performance on these two sub-tests 
already was equivalent to that of the United States normative 
sample. 

(hi) Data from both communities combined for the com- 
parison and experimental groups separately, the subsequent 
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analyses wmHm that the uom i m n it al subjects obtained rignifr 
cattUy higher worn on nine of tht ten ITPA sub-teats, ss well as on 
the Mil « • whole. The only exception Wat the auditory reception 
tub-teat. At previously noted, tms was one of the two sub- tests on 
which the comparison group mode sjgnifVant gains. The greatest 
difference between the groups occurred on thcYerbal expression 
tub-teat, white other large diffe rences wor e r ecord e d on tour o f the 
visual-motor tub-tern. 

(hr) A de ttflod t nti ytk wtt made of roc po ne e i to the grtnimtnc 
closure sub-tests, end the follow ogcoocfotkMU drawn: 

MnictwM tfttr om m MheeL Howttw, tht cononmocy •ngWf 
ptojraBMM wm mow <tfwdte una ttt oatdwd QmwMMwd p w e wmat io 
improving the chttdrart oraeract wWi etenl -t, ratal mmS«*w, asd 
thtniptriMm torn -m. (Qmmm4 DtpWB— I of Urate, 1972: 41) 

(v) Gbmptrieont between the groups indicated no significant 
difTerencet on the PPVT or the Bntkknap Picture Vocabulary 
Test after one year at school, and it wet con cl ud ed that the 
experimental program had not had a differential effect on the 
cnuaren t exprcsaffe ana receptrie vocaoumnes. 

The rettthi of testing using the reniaiiung tastrwiients aic of 
more limited value because of the lack of pro-teat data. Some tests 
were used at school entry only with the e xp er im ental groups, 
others were not used at all. It therefore it not possible to determine 
whether significant post-test au ter en ct t also were in evidence at 
school entry, nor is it possible to compere gains across the two 
groups. The following tummsry highlights the bask outcomes of 
this further testing: 

(i) On both the sentence and oral repfOductJoatemtbaexperi- 
mental groups made statistically pigaaneam gamt. Fw the former 
test, tnc post-test conipensons m oj ces tn no ■gnincsm onereuces 
betweco the cxpcrimtweil and ccmparisoo subjects. On the latter, 
however, the results were quite the opposite, with the experi- 
mental groupe performing at a significantly higher level in both 
communities. 

\ (u) The Hull Word Recognition Test and the number test were 
not used for pre-tetting, nor were they used to post-test the Palm 
Island comparison group. Statistical analysis of the Cherbourg 
dau, however, shows that the experimental subjects •cored signif- 
icsntly higher than the comparison group on both tests. 

In general, a review of the overall test results suggests that 
during 1970 the first year of the experimental lengingr program 
had a very substantial effect on the children at Cherbourg and 
Palm Island. Superior performance was evident in most of the 
areas of language competence and school achievement that were 
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measured. As previously stressed, however, it is disappointing 
that so little data from the Queensland project has been published. 
It appears that members of the project committee have been so 



sure of the success qf the 
necessary to expend 
research. The children 1 ! 
but only to locate 
specific improvements and 
dau analysis therefore have 
ment rather than the prod 



program that they have not felt it 
time and energy on this aspect of the. 
has continued to be monitored, 
in the program laid thereby feed 
back into it. Testing and 
oriented to program develop- 



of research reports. Neverthe- 
less, sufficient dau apparently have been collected and snalysed to 
show that the overall gains made by the 1970 experimental group 
at Cherbourg have been sustained, not only as they moved through 

ital program, but also as 



school, 
ly in the oral 
ilities. Further 
Sciential report 
, the present 



the subsequent two years of the 
they progressed through the remaining grades of 1 
At Palm Island the gains have been maintained 
language area, and not in the children 
dau have become available during 1980 in a co 
prepared by Betty Watts. Unfortunately, 
writers have not been allowed access to it. At this stage, then, 
despite continued testing of the children, -there is no way of telling 
how much more effective the program has become as a result of its 
ongoing extension and improvement. 

Julia Koppe is the one person who has retained a strong commit- 
ment to the continuing evaluation of the project, despite a very 
heavy workload elsewhere. She has summarized the basic research 
outcomes in the following way : 

The results ihow more than just a significant improvement by the experimen- 
ul groups- The distribution itself is quite different. The performance of the 
comparison groups had lad us to expect 1 pattern whereby ram children were 
low achievers. This did not happen. With the experimental groups we have 
begun to sec s mors normal distribution of performance. In fact, the general 
pattern has become one of skewing towards the top end of the distribution, 
whereas the typical pattern used to be the opposite. 

We didn't realty influence the very high achieving children; their perform- 
ance has been much the Same acmes both the experimental and comp ar ison 
groups. It is the children in the average and bdow average range who realty 
have gained some benefit from the etperimental programme. 

There has been an mterestinr; pattern with the children who had fairly 
severe hearing problems in the eariy stages. Many of them made slow progress 
in reading for the first couple of years. However by providiiig a very suppor- 
tive progrsimne together with extra auditory acthitimsonw very considerable 
shifts have occurred in their general patterns of performance, and they now 
are achieving at a moat acceptable level. (Interview, 1976) 

In summary, it is clear, despite the relative dearth of published 
dau, that the Queensland project has been very successful in 
improving the school performance of the children at Cherbourg, 
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and to a letter extent hat improved performance, in tome areas at 
least, at Palm Island. 

Having reviewed the formal evaluation of the project we turn 
now to a more subjective assessment of the project's overall in- 
fluence, , I. 

. The Achievements ' 

Although outside funding wal phased out during 1973, the 
Queensland project has been an ongoing activity which has be- 
come fully integrated with the continuing program of Aboriginal 
education in the Queensland Department of Education. In the 
yean immediately following 1973, however, there was a distinct 
slowing down in the momentum of the project, probably because 
the language program no longer required such mtenaive develop- 
ment and support. This was unfortunate for at least two reasons. 
First, the project already had acted as a catalyst to change the 
whole direction of Aboriginal education in Queensland (and to 
varying degrees m other States m well), and it was most desirable 
, that it continue to play an effective role. Second, additional fund- 
ing from federal government sousccs would have been readily 
available between 1973 and 1975, and another major thrust at that 
stage would have consolidated and strengthened the project con- 
siderably. Instead, momentum waa lost due to staff changes and 
involvement in wider diaeemination, and it was not until 1977-78 
that the impetus waa restored with the publication of the second 
and third year programs and the developme n t of in-service kits for 
teachers. It is clear that the project now is moving ahead strongly 
once again, and that several very important and lasting contribu- 
tions have been made. 

First, the project has demonstrated that a carefully planned and 
well-taught program, especially designed in terms of the needs, 
abilities and cultursl background of its participants, can result in 

4 significantly unproved levels of cognitive growth in Aboriginal 
children. It demonstrated at Cherbourg, in fact, that Aboriginal 
children are capable of achieving academically at the same level as 
their white counterparts. 

Second, quite remarkable changes have taken place in the at- 
titudes and expectations of teachers working in project schools. 
The project provided teachers with clear evidence that Aboriginal 

* children do have something worthwhile to say, that they can 
think, and that they are capable of success in the classroom. 
Third, as a result of the above two outcomes, the project has 
• acted as a catalyst to change the whole direction of Aboriginal 
education in Queensland. Ten years ago Aboriginal schools were 
an educational backwater, and attempts to improve the situation 
were meeting with little success. The schools also were s profes- 
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backwater for teachers, tod offered link scope for job 
k, status and promotion. The situation now hat largely 
As ftorman Atford expresses it: ; 

That it 00 deaoc ikM the preset optotd up ■ otw dnl frr Aborifbal 
. cMkfcta\HsdW| eat amkKtakte tbtpnijKtrtthtt tape I'm mm we would 
*mdtaf van m of mosty and doing tht mom old 
thing . . aadtnoiwt would oo< sett achimd tnythiigedwtrinniUyettll. 
Thcbga ddemiww itthotta* pto^o^peopfatddimthtawehreitothg 
attack the problem it ihtt lore!, (laienrkw, 1976) 

Because the profraxn was so successful it traoaformedthemopoof 
teachers from one of hooelcssnesseo one of enthusiasm sad com* 

'W^WfSWf W flOT ^g»wJBBjmnB WS^V ^P^"«;_ ^i^a^^P^^^S^tT^a^^SF^B^BlW^BF^B^W WW«F ^S^W ^BFWW ^B^BBm ^■■^^■ie»BWm^e^Wmw WaBWXPBS^BnP -mjs^npmavjMW . 

giitttcat o md henct AboritiDftl tcboob hive htc^f rtf more 

em»»wnui WSpSVS^^BP^BSW p em»BWl^BnpmBWmjBP tP BSJ ^ST^WV^S! WXBBBBBnm^Bmwenmi W»JP«mWr*BF"^WWWW^ W ^BF ^nw-^Sr-WJW^Wmmmpwmm* •■■•"■"Wm^m* 1 W 

stimulating sod sought-after places in which to work. In turn, the 
tone of the schools las become increaaLgiy positive and creative. 
/ FeevtA, at • mora tangible level, the program itself represents a 
substantial achievement. In particular, the first year taujuege pro- 
gram ss published in the three project handbooks (Queensland , 
Department of Education, 1971, 1973a, 1973b) hat receded WioY 
acclaim. Betty Warn, for example, has had this to say about it^i/ 

. . /^tmJ^^Umim n't/* 

the stnicniwi tha t wsrt both int o U> t protmiaw cfn w djy ctly from tat 
feotsres dtocovtry of tht dncvsposctoi bttwetoetandeedBofDihiiKiJ 
ittsl Bast*!). «• bade ttttuof pmoM of oporlnot iMralBf, of i 
tdf amsai, of oaootspakfej tht flow of vtrbei wpmskiu, an wood infem 
fafhfaujpiK <*• la/oo 



acnmtMcatfktthnsjiMiaiiovtfya (Ise 



r,W76) 



The first-year project handbooks have been very widely dis- 
tributed throughout Queensland, not only to Aboriginal schools, 
but also to schools attended predominantly or even solely by white 
children. Hundreds of copies also have found their way into 
libraries and schools outside Queensland. In total, it Is estimated 
that 3500 sets of the handbooks have been distributed throughout 
Australia. Ad d i tio n al ly , staff of the Que ens land project have been 
involved in in-service conferences in other States where the pro- 
gram has been introduced. In South Australia, for example, copies 
of the handbooks have been placed in all Aboriginal schools, and 
during 1973 John Dwyer led an intensive three-day workshop in 
Adelaide that was attended by representatives (including Aborigi- 
nal teacher aides) from each school. Similar in-service activities 
have been conducted in Western Australia, New South Wales and 
the Northern Territory. 

Staff of the Queensland project, however, have exp r es s ed some 
concern about the wide distribution and use of the handbooks. 



They contend that the program is more than just a curriculum 
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package, that it baa emerged m a n^ 
Aboriginal eduction. As the program has spread, it has become 
. iocreaainfty impossible so communicate the underlying philos- 
opher to its users, and so it has been modified: some teachers have 
put their own interpretations on it, others have become lazy and 
taken 'short-cuts', whikomerssgaJn have Just used bits and pieces 
of it in a random fashion. Norman Atford, for example, feck that 
the wider dissemination of the program has become 'a good fcjea 
out of control': 

Once it spraodt too fat peopk do not tmbnee tht hart of the aerate, but 
fsirjr fhs wip rflf is Hri si ThtttuT tsssvaffkwbstskctliort cats bscsMic they 
don't fMlly know wast it to at stoat (Iawnritw, 197S) 

Fifth, the sbovc criticism norwithstanding, Miff of the Queens- 
** n/l ***** achie ved considera ble ******** «>ni ntnnwtr^ ing 
^4he underlying philosophy of the* project. And herein Iks another 
, major outcome, for the language progt am baa had a wide influence 

on curriculum development generally m Queensland. 
' I (i) Many of the bsakidsmsitdspprnarhtihsve filtered into the 
,. pre-school curriculum. In Aboriginal p re-s ch oo ls a downward 
extension of the program has been d s v ti opcd and is being taught 
vfith considerabk effectiveness in some centres. There is dear 
evidence also of the program's influence in ordinary pre-schools, 
especially in the greater emphasis being placed on experiential 
learning and language ds^vslopment. 

(ii) Project staff had a very substantial input when a new 
language arts, syllabus was developed for use in ell primary schools 
throughout the State. The philosophy of the new syllabus there- 
fore is very dose indeed to the philosophy of the vsn Leer prog- 
ram. In this wsy the project has had a significant impact on the 
education of all primsry school children in Queensland. 

(iii) More recently a special task force hm been formed by the 
Queensland Department of Education to develop an upward ex- 
tension of the Isnguagr program for Aboriginal children in grades 
four to seven. The beak framework and philosophy will remain, 
the new syllabus simply being a continuation and further develop- 
ment of the old. It is hoped eventually to extend this syllabus 
through the fin^three years of secondary school, with an increas- 
ing emphasis on langiisgr function, as well ss s continuing concern 
with the form and structure of language. 

5ujft,the program is having a substantial impact on curriculum 
development at the national level following the establishment of s - 
major project to devise English language teaching materials for 
Aboriginal children and adults. The project was initiated at the 
beginning of 1978 by the Curriculum Development Centre, a. 
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national organization bated in Canberra and supported by the 
federal government. The aim of the project is to develop resource* 
for an integrated language and reading program for all levels of 
Aboriginal education from pre-tcbool to adult. Phase one of the 
"project involved the national trialling and evaluation of existing 
materials, tl* Queensland vsjj l^progisin bei^ot* of the two 
curriculum packages selected for this purpose. Phase two of the 
project was begun during 1980 and involved the preparation of 
curriculum modules. Loueen Scott, coordinator of the project, 
reported (interview, 1980) that these modules reflected some of 
the basic approaches of the van Leer program; i.e. in their strong 
emphasis on rhythm and intonation, in the use of puppets, and in 
their constant awareness of sounds through the use of jingles, 
songs, etc. As a result of the trialling, however, it was felt neces- 
sary to support the program by providing more supplementary 
materials for teachers, Visual resources seemed especially neces- 
sary, and so a number of sets of language stimulus pictures were 
being developed to accompany the modules. 

•SfftfMfft, the project also has had an influence on the preparation 
of teachers in Queensland, not only via the intensive in-service 
work amongst teachers in, Aboriginal schools, but at the pre- 
service level also. Several of the colleges now have courses, or 
- major segments of courses, that are built sroimd the objectives, 
rationale and content of the program, and considerable numbers 
of beginning teachers in Queensland are thus gaming exposure to 
the project and its philosophy before they embark on their teach- 
ing careen. For experienced teachers, the Townsville College of 

/Advanced Education offers a one-year full-time diploma course in 
Aboriginal education that is very heavily based on the program, 
y approximately half of the content being taught by Julia Koppe, 
\r who is now a full-time lecturer st the college. 

Finally, the project has succeeded in improving communication 
between teachers and Aborigines. Although more could still be 
achieved in this area, it is clear that the project has had a positive 
influence on interrelationships between Aboriginal communities 
and white teachers. Parents now feel accepted in most schools, 
while teachers have become more at ease in relating to them. A 
major influence here has been the classroom assistant scheme that 
brought Aboriginal people into the school on a regular, paid basis. 
Their involvement undoubtedly served as a bridge between school 
and community, so much so that in some centres the Aboriginal 
people now see the school as an integral part of their community, 
and not something separate from it. 

This is a long and impressive list of project achievements that 
requires only one more addition. Unfortunately, however, that 
addition is not yet available. We refer, of course, to the lick of 
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published research results. The formal evaluation of the project 
has been a disappointing feature, both for its ,mphasis on testing 
and for the absence of any published data since 1972. Reliance on 
word-of-mouth reports of findinfs is simply not good enough in a 
project of this sue and scope It is hoped that senior staff of the 
Queensland Department of Education will provide the necessary 
support for prompt publication of all remaining research data, 
thus rounding off what undoubtedly has beta one of the most 
successful and significant undertakings in the history of Aborigi- 
nal education; 
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The preceding aix chapters have examined' in detail the projects 
under review. We turn now to a retrospective appraisal of the 
projects, looking at their immediate impact upon the field of 
Aboriginal education, and at the longer-term outcomes and 
achievements. \ 

Despite their wide differences in rationale and approach, the 
projects did share a common starting point: the belief that some 
form of carry childhood provision offered the best solution to the 
intransigent problem of school failure amongst Aboriginal 
children. Particularly during the early yean, staff of the various 
projects approached their task with vigour and excitement, believ- 
ing that at long last they were douW something effective to improve 
the lot of Aboriginal Australians. These were heady days of action, 
innovation, vigorous debate, and occasionally heated dis- 
ement. Staff responded to the challenge with commitment 
an&cnthusiaam, working long hours, often under arduous condi- 
tions >The prof :r . at this' time were in a state of lux. Bach 
underwent a process of change and development - evekthe basic 
aims and philosophies were relatively fluid, especially during the 
early stages. In examining the changes mat occurred, it is clear 
that there were several major influences that shaped the direction 
taken by each project: 

PractKal Problems of Implementation 

It is not surprising 'that staff had difficulty in translating their 
objectives into practice. They were faced, of course, with all the 
usual problems of action-research: too much pressure to achieve 
results quickly; poor communication between project staff; failure 
to specify objectives and methodology clearly and without ambi- 
guity; the conflicting demands of human need versus research 
design; failure of staff to agree to work together in a common 
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direction; and so on. Additionally, however, they were faced with 
problems of distance, climate and cultural adaptation. Field staff 
often were placed under intolerable strain by the need to produce 
positive outcomes whilst winking in isolated and physically 
enervating conditions. Imagine, for example, the discomfort of 
working in an unlined galvanized iron building at Marree where 
summer temperatures consistently exceed 38°C (100°F), and 
sometimes climb uH9°C (120°F). Or imagine the probjems faced 
by city-trained teachers seeking to adjust sensitively to the culture 
and life style of the Aboriginal people at Palm Island or Katherine. 
Inevitably the pressures on field staff created problems of staff 
turnover, and the recruitment and induction of new personnel 
resulted in considerable delay and discontinuity. 

Distance created its own set of difficulties. Bourke, Palm 
Island, Marree, Ernabella, and the country AFECs in New South 
Wales were all many hundreds of kilometres away from the ad- 
ministrative bases of their respective projects, and direct com- 
munication often was slow, time-consuming and expensive. Lex 
Grey, for example, speaks of the effort involved for Aboriginal 
people in visiting Sydney for AFEC council meetings:. 'That effort 
for most representatives was exhausting, so that some hardly even 
managed to attend the council meetings once they arrived* (Grey, 
1974: 246). In South Australia, project staff regularly made a 3500 
kilometre round trip to visit Marree and Ernabella, travel alone 
occupying five days of exhausting driving over rough gravel roads 
and bush tracks. It is no wonder that field staff in these places 
became frustrated by administrative delays, and often complained 
of neglect by city-based staff whom they felt did not understand 
the practical problems of working in such isolated situations. 

The practical problems that were encountered undoubtedly 
influenced the direction taken by each project. Objectives were 
modified, plans altered, and some expectations were not realized. 

Interaction between the Projects 

Another source of change arose from interaction between the 
projects. Staff from the various projects did not work in isolation 
from each other. They generally were familiar with one another's 
work, and many had visited at least one or two of the other 
projects. The people from thc x four van Leer projects came to- 
gether in 1969 and again in 1971 tor Foundation-sponsored meet- 
ings. They not only shared information about their respective 
projects, but had the opportunity to debate wider issues concern- 
ing the early education of minority group children. Several other 
common links also provided opportunities for interchange: a 
member of the South Australian project committee (A.J. White- 
law) held a key position on the interdepartmental committee that 
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planned and guided the Katherine project; Lex Grey served at a 
consultant to the Victorian and South Australian projects; staff of 
the South Australian project carried out the independent post- 
testing at Bourke from 1972 to 1974; Betty Watts, a key member of 
the Queensland committee, carried out a major review of the New 
South Wales project; Lex (key did likewise at Bourke; and so on. 

All of these interactions between the projects undoubtedly pro- 
vided a stimulus for debate, review and modification. In general, 
the interactions seem to have had a moderating influence, most 
projects tending to converge slightly in their philosophies and 
approaches as time went by. There was one exception to this 
trend, however. Staff of the New South Wales project retained a 
strong commitment to their initial approach, external criticism 
and comment only serving to strengthen their support of the 
AFEC ideology. 

Interestingly, as time went by the AFEC movement came to 
have an increasingly pervasive influence on most other projects. 
Worldwide educational trends away from notions of deficit and 
compensation and towards parent education and family support 
undoubtedly contributed to the growing influence of the New 
South Wales project. Nevertheless, Lex Grey's very strong per- 
sonal commitment to the AFEC philosophy also played an 
important role. He spoke and wrote frequently and with great 
conviction, and his. message attracted increasing attention from 
staff of the other projects. j 

Political Chang* 

During the life of the projects the field of Aboriginal affairs moved 
from a relative political backwater to a position of some promi- 
nence. In fact, it became something of a political hot potato, with 
quite acrimonious debate occurring from time to time, especially 
during election years. The move into the political limelight was 
part of a more general reawakening of social conscience in Aus- 
tralia, and served to focus greater attention on those people already 
working in the field. It also served, of course, to stimulate substan- 
tial increases in government spending on Aboriginal affairs. 

The effects on the six projects are difficult to assess. Greater 
interest was taken, visitors arrived with increasing frequency, and 
supplementary funding became more readily available. Further- 
more, interaction was not just one-way. Increasing prominence 
gave project staff wider opportunity to influence developments in 
the field of Aboriginal education generally. For example, a nation- 
al workshop on Aboriginal education was sponsored by the federal 
government during 1971, and its recommendations helped to 
frame government policy. Representatives from all six projects 
attended, and a careful analysis of the final report shows that they 
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1 played an important role in shaping the outcomes of the workshop. 
Changing Attiiudtt 

Associated with the widening interest in Aboriginal affairs was a 
strong move away from an ■sahnilationist philosophy to one of 
integration, and eventually beyond that to the beginnings of the 
self-determination m ovem en t. A new attitude of respect for Abor- 
iginal culture and lifestyle was developing, together with a new 
appreciation of the positive and unique contribution that Abor- 
igines could nuke to Australian society. It seems probable that 
some of the stimulus for these changes in attitude and philosophy 
stemmed directly from the work of the six project* under review. 
In turn, it is clear that the changes had a positive impact on the 
projects: staff were encouraged to provide greater opportunity for 
Aborigines to express , viewpoints and participate in decision 
making; community attitudes became more favourable, thus pro- 
viding an increasingly supportive environment in which to work, 
and the general feeling that the tide was turning - that an Aborigi- 
nal resurgence was imminent - gave fresh impetus to the en- 
deavours of project staff. 

WorldwuU Trtnds 

Wider international developments also contributed to changing 
emphases and approaches. By the early 1970s psychologists were 
questioning€ariously many of the assumptions underlying the 
compensatory approach, and there was a strong backlash to 
notions of cultural deprivation and linguistic deficit. Correspond- 
ingly, there was a new emphasis on the cultural integrity of ethnic 
minority groups, and notions of cultural pluralism began replacing 
those of cultural disadvantage. The work of linguists such as 
Labov and Baratz into non-standard forms of English made a 
particular contribution through its emphasis on the functional 
integrity of minority group dialects. The influence of changing 
trends such as these inevitably filtered through to Australian 
educationists, and led to reappraisal and reorientation of some 
programs, and to a broadening and clarification of the theoretical 
bases of others. 

Summary 

Most of the projects underwent considerable change snd develop- 
ment, especially during the early stages. By 1971 , however, a fairly 
clear pattern had become established, d it is possible to identify 
the basic features of the projects at this time. The summary table 
in Figure 17 sets out the main characteristics at about the mid- 
point of each project (i.e. 1971-72), thus providing a useful frame- 
work for examining their progress and achievements, 
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PROJECT ADMINISTRATIVE 

HASH . 



PRINCIPAL DURATION APPROXIMATE 
SCIfWTIiSOF AGE LEVELS 

FUNDING OF CHILDREN 



l>cpartmcM of (i) Private 
Psychiatry, University enterprise 
of New South Wales < 'Li) Australian 
Guvrrnmcn'. 



I%9 ^ 4 to 5 years 
continuing 



New South Depart meni of 
Walg^. Adult Education* 
t 'ntvcrsitv of 
Sydney 



/ 



(i) van Leer 
Foundation 

(u) NSW and 
Australian 
(rovernmentft 



FknUy of Education, (u van Leer 
Monash University Foundation 
ii) Victorian 
Government 



0 to 5 yean 

1974 



|%9 2 to 5 years 

vm 



South School t>! S'm i«l van Leer 

Australia Suem -es, Minders Foundation 
University 



1%9 .. 3 to S years 

1971 



Kuthermc i otninittee represent- Australian 1970 
mg various govern Government 1973 

rnent departments 



4 to 8 i years 



Queens Ouccndaml Depart n» van Lett \WI tyofl years 

land mem «»t Ednuinon Foundation continuing 

'ii' (Queensland 
Government 
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bask; approach major practical 

OUTCOME 



Compensatory education. 
A structured prc-school 
program designed to enrich 
children's language, number 
and^conceptual development 

FanuMy education. Parents 
given support and training 
so that they could be 
fellow learners with each 
other and with their 
children. 

No firm commitment to any 
one approach. Home based 
teaching sessions conducted 
by trained teachers became 
theprcdomiuani pattern. 

Compensatory education, 
with an attempt to incor- 
porate family education in a 
conventional pre -school 
netting. 

A broad band atutck on the 
problem or sch<K>l failure, 
with emphasis on communi- 
cation skills, homeschool 
liaison, health care, and 
community involvement. 

Language development via 
an elaborate and carefully 
sequenced program of In- 
struction covering the 
first thtce years of 
fonnalM;loK)liug. 



Establishment of an on-going 
pre-sehool for Aboriginal and 
white children in Hourke. 



Establishment of the NSW 
AFEC Federation us an all , 
Aboriginal organisation con- 
cerned with developing 
Aboriginal identity via pro- 
grams of family education. 

A scries of basic recommenda- 
tions regarding the provision 
of early childhood; services to 
the Aboriginal people of 
Victoria. , 

Close liaison with the SA'Dc- 
pariment of Education in the 
establishment of both prc- 
sehools as ongoing ventures. 

Substantial improvement in the 
ijuality of schooling at all levels 
in the {Catherine community. 



The production of a language 
program incorporating all 
other assets of the schend 
cinrteulum in an integrated 
approach, 
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Outcomes and Achievements 

The inott logical starting point for • consideration of outcome* it 
theeveJuarionnjafebypertonnd^ 
the projects had atftcafch component, however, evaluation gen- 
erally wit their meet drnqspointing mstum. It seems that so much 
time and energy were ctpond e d oo profrtm development and 
impkmentattoo that forniaJ enluetiM wat to^ieemd m abnoet u 
an afterthought, or becaute h wat temiMb)rrondiD|authocitki. 
Thut, while the label 'actkRvretearch' wat attached to meet of the 
projects, it it clear that the ^action' took the nmehght, and the 
reeearcn a reteuveiy tumor row. ronnsnnorc bum rveearcnen 
adopted an nmm a gmttH i approach to evaluation, making little 
effort to develop proced ur al and u n tn i m o n ii that suited their 
particular needs. Let Grey, for eaasttpfa, teemed more concerned 
to critkiK conventional techniques then to develop other sys- 
tematic forms of ssseasment that dovetailed with AFEC phitoso- 
phies, While start of most other projects seemed quite content to 
follow the weltatodden path of p s ych ome tri c testing. In met, 
evaluation of moat of the projects was based smwsteichisively on 
individual testing of children using in str u men ts that had been 
developed and st an d a rd is ed with white populations in North 
America. The various ptojtct reports indicate tliat staff were well 
aware of the limitations of such an approach. Scjott and Derbyshire 
( 1973: SO), for example, made the following points: 

Further, the ptychofefkal Matins of ttt-school aft cbJIdno ie a baxardoua 
Bfleceemsj, tad that of cnJldran daainadioba tonaadoftpadaJaducatkjoal 
intrmndoc p v t im mm9rmwmm.To<M*mamki&,Mmmchmay 
of tbt ciptrirpantal dfceta of pro-achaol adncation prctragunta bm titan up 

ihcprobheaof vslsmyef ththaMal a ut of children . . . 

With tbt additional probhoa of I s mnjesUnj tbt ssTaomssai retmmcc of 
tnt itsuhi sad piobltiMof naeea^ 

that the main contribution of psyth ohefrsi UWste p w scho ol e duca tion k the 

idorauttaykiofed,atoe«poittb 

letraiaf comkfend of educational re*erance. 

Despite paying lip-service to the hazards of psychometric test- 
ing, however, project staff made relatively meagre attempts to find 
alternatives. None of the projects came to grips with the question 
of objective assessment in the affective and anitudinal domains, 
despite the strong emphasis given to these when specifying aims. 
Thus most projects made no systematic attempt to measure 
changes in children's self-concept and emotional stability. In- 
stead, staff limited their evaluations to the areas of language and 
cognition, the two most favoured instruments being the Pesbody 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the Illinois Test of Psychounguistic 
Abilities. 
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Finally, minimal attention generally was given to questions of 
research design and to the limitations of statistical techniques 
when processing test data. Puristic researchers could readily take 
exception to many of the approaches and procedures that were 
used, and undoubtedly would daim little validity and reliability 
far any of the research outcomes because of the numerous design 
imperfections. In this regard it is surprising that the Bernard van 
Leer Foundation did not insist upon a more systematic approach 
to evaluation in the four projects that It funded, and that it did not 
provide project staff with more support and guidance in this area. 

Given the generally low level of research output, what can be 
concluded about project achievements on the basis of objectively 
measured outcomes? The answer is simpk: very little indeed. The 
only reliable conclusion one can draw is that the activities of the 
Bourke, Victorian, South Australian and Queensland projects 
enhanced the language and/or cognitive development of the chil- 
dren participating, at least in the short term. And even this conclu- 
sion can be supported only to the extent that one is prepared to 
accept ass es s men t procedures based almost exclusively on stand- 
ardized testing. There is no firm evidence of the persistence of 
these language and cognitive gains beyond the first three or four 
years of schooling, nor have any data been published on the longer 
term effects of the projects on school achievement generslly. 

Seen from any perspective these ate meagre outcomes. They 
represent a poor return for the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
invested in the projects, and an even poorer return for the amount 
of human effort expended. Yet the problem lies with the research, 
and not with the projects themselves. It is clear to the present 
writers that the lack of objectively measured outcomes is not the 
result of ineffective programs, but of ineffective and incomplete 
evaluation. The story becomes more encouraging, therefore, when 
one turns to a wider and more subjective review of project achieve- 
ments. These will be considered in relation to the children, 
schools, parents, teachers, programs, and community. 
mChildrm 

In addition to the research evidence noted above, stsff of all six 
projects reported that their programs had positive effects on the 
children's general academic and social development. Benefits ac- 
cruing to the children who participated in the various projects 
included one or more of the following.' easier and more rapid 
adjustment to formal schooling; behaviour at school less shy and 
withdrawn; clearer and more fluent speech; improvements in 
general health and nutrition; more effective socialization with 
peers and adults; and more regular attendance at school. Although 
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the evidence for these improvements is besed largely on impres- 
sionistic reporting, there is little reason to doubt that the majority 
of children who participated in the projects did benefit in some 
way. In particular, it seems likely that involvement in the projects 
enhanced their performance at school, at least in the early years. 

Th Schools 

An important outcome of some projects was the actual establish- 
ment of early childhood facilities in particular locations: the 
Bourke pre-school, the New South Wake family education 
centres, and the two ore-schools in South Australia. Additionally 
the project at Katherine led to the coosolidaooo of pre-school 
facilities there, and » the wider participation of Aboriginal 
parents and children, while' the schools at Cherbourg and Balm 
Island received a substantia) input of physical and human re- 
sources as a direct result of being selected as bases for the Queens- 
land project. While bricks and mortar arc not necessarily a gpod 
criterion of success, the provision of physical facilities certainly 
enhanced the opportunity for many Aboriginal children to partici- 
pate in early childhood programs. The centres themselves there- 
fore should not be overlooked as achievements in their own right. 

ThtPamu 

All projects made some attempt to involve parents in their pro- 
grams, believing that this would enhsnce parental understanding 
of child development and thus contribute to a educative 
home environment. The New South Wales project, however, was 
the only one that had a prime commitment to parental involve- 
ment right from the start. The others soon began to follow suit, 
although none went as far as New South Wales in offering full 
parental responsibility. Staff of the Victorian project, for example, 
moved almost exclusively to home-based teaching sessions during 
their final year, while at Bourke a home visiting program was 
introduced in order to consolidate the work of the pre-school. 

It appears that the projects were successful in achieving their 
objectives in this area. Subjective reports indicate increasing levels 
of parental participation, more openness in discussions between 
parents and teachers, a greater interest in the educational pro- 
gram, and more co-operation in ensuring prompt and regular 
attendance by children. In the longer term, once children had left 
the projects, parents became less fearful about making contact 
with their child's teachers. In Swan Hill, for example, teachers 
believe that greater willingness amongst Aboriginal parents to visit 
schools and discuss their children's progress can be attributed 
directly to the influence of the project. 
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Reports from the Victorian, Katherinc ud Queensland projects 
highlighted personal growth amongst teachers as • significant 
achievement. It mi fen that teachers' ettitudes and perceptions 
underwent positive change making then more sensitive to the 
needs of their Aboriginal pupils. This had a ripple effect as teach- 
ers interacted with colleagues in other shook, or were transferred 
to other l o cat io n s. Positive effects alio accrued when project pre- 
school (a . f . Bourke and Cherbourg) ware used for practice teach- 
ing purposes by training institutions; 

Tki Program 

Another important outccme for some projects was the production 
of a teaching program that could be adapted for use in other 
contexts. In South Australia, for example, the pre-school pro- 
grams prepared by project stiff ware used as a foundation for the 
curriculum in the other Aboriginal pre-schools in that State, the 
various expe ri mental p r ograms at Bourke also were important 
achievements, although h is disappointing that they have never 
been published and so have not bean used widely. The Queens- , 
land finguagr program, of course, represents a very important 
achievement in de ed . As noted in the previous chapter, the first 
year handbooks have been distributed throughout Australia and 
hive been used in a variety of early childhood contexts, both 
Aboriginal and white. Likewise the parent workbooks of the New 
South Wales project have attracted considerable interest, along 
with the supplementary tapes, slides and discussion booklets. 

Th* C ommuni ty 

Written into the objectives of most projects was the goal of family 
and community development. It is difficult to ataest the impact in 
this area, however, for none of the projects attempted any sys- 
tematic evaluation, and follow-up report! were particularly anec- 
dotal and subjective. The New South Wales project undoubtedly 
did have an important influence on local communities, for enrich- 
ment in this area wss at the core of its philosophy. Ross (1973), in 
his review of the New South Wales project, identified AFEC as an 
incipient social movement with the potential to integrate com- 
munities, strengthen the morale of the group, and allow increasing 
self-determination. Follow-up discussions with the leaden of the 
AFEC Federation confirm that this potential is being realised in 
gome communities as Aboriginal people become more confident in 

th e mse l v es and accept resp onsi b ili ty fo r t hei r o wn a ff ai rs. 

The main contribution of other projects lay in the development 
of Aboriginal teacher aide schemes. Faced with the problem of 
school-community liaison, Aboriginal people were employed to 
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work to the schoolt at classroom assistants. At the Bourke pre- 
school, for example, the Aboriginal aides consistently have pro- 
vided a strong and effective link with the local community. In 
Queensland, supplementary funding was obtained to develop a 

m be singularly success- 
ful in strengthening school-community bonds, so much so that it 
soon became implemented in all Aboriginal schools throughout 
the State. • 

ComhaioH \ 

Despite limited research evidence it is dear that the projects made 
an important contribution to the lives of the children and pan no 
who participated, as well aa sensitizing teachers to the culture and 
lifestyle of the Aboriginal people, and encouraging greater com- 
munity awareness and rev olvement in the work of the schools. 
Additionally, the establishment of facilities and the development 



of teaching programs may be viewed as important outcome) in 
their own right. • 

Having sutnimrized the inajoroutcoumoftheprojects,weriirn 
next to their wider impact on the field of Aboriginal education. 

The Wider Influence 

A full assessment of the influence of the projects requires some 
understanding of major developments in the field of Aboriginal 
education since 1961. It will be recalled from Chapter 2 that 
relatively slow progress was being made during the 1960s, espe- 
cially in the provision of preschool education. In Western Aus- 
tralia, for Example, the number of Aboriginal children attending 
pre-schooi centres throughout the whose State in 1969 amounted 
to only 25 (Jones, in Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, 
1973). In Victoria the numb er s w ere even lower, and by 1971 there 
were still only 12 Aboriginal children attending subsidized kinder- 
gartens (Worthy, in Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, 
1973). Only in the Northern Territory was there a glimmer of 
light. The federal government was providing considerable finan- / 
cial support, a relatively innovatory program had been developed / 
(Gilbert, 1962), and by 1967 over 250 Aboriginal children were 
being enrolled each year in Northern Territory pre-schools (Duhn 
and Tatz, 1969). I 

In the early 1970s the situation changed dramatically when the/ 
federal government began making funds available to the Sutes for/ 
Aboriginal pre-school education. State authorities were invited to 
submit plan! for the phasing in of pre-school facilities for all 
Aboriginal children over a five-year period, funding being pro- 
vided for the construction of buildings and the employment of 
advisory teachers. "JTiere was a flurry of activity ^submiftsions 
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Table 1 Expansion of pre-school facilities for Aborigines in 
Western Australia, 1968-73 



Year 
1968 
1971 
1972 
1973 



Number enrolled 
25 
89 

426 '/ i 
. 658 



(Adapted from Jones, in Victoria, Department of Aboriginal Affairs, 1973) ; 

' ' 1 ! 

were prepared, building* planned, teachers appointed, and the 
inevitable administrative machinery set up. The most rapid expan- 
sion occurred during 1972 and 1973, the data in Table I from 
Western Australia indicating Just how extensive was the growth 
that took place. 

Similar expansion took place in other States :In South Australia, 
for example, the state Education Department accepted full re- 
sponsibility for Aboriginal pre-school education, and by the end of 
1972 fadlitks bad been established in all major Aboriginal com- 
miuu ties, an Aboriginal teacher aide scheme had been devised and 
implemented, and a full-time pre-school advisor appointed. In 
Victoria the number of Aboriginal children attending kinder- 
gartens rose from 12 in 1971 to 109 in 1973, and by the end of 1973 
20 Aboriginal assistants were being employed in kindergartens in 
various centres throughout the State (Worthy, in Victorian De- 
partment of Aboriginal Affairs, 1973). 

During the following years there was continued expansion and 
consolidation, and by 1980 preschool provisions were available 
for most Aboriginal children in Australia. Although these provi- 
sions vary in their nature and extent from State to State, they share 
a number of common features: (a) Parental and community in- 
volvement is strongly encouraged: Devolution of responsibility to 
parents, however, has not occurred, except in isolated instances, 
(b) Programming is fairly traditional and conservative, the pri- 
mary aim being to prepare children for formal schooling. Never- 
theless, pro gra ms increasingly have reflected a sensitivity to 
Aboriginal culture, language and lifestyle, (c) The employment of 
Aboriginal teacher aides is an established feature of most pre- 
schools. 

Having summarized the major trends of the past decade, two 
basic questions arise; What influence have the six project! had on 
the above developments? And what has been achieved as a result of 
all this activity? 
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The expiation of Aboriginal prc-school facilities was the direct 
retuh of a change in federal g o v ern m ent policy. At tome ttage 
during 1970 or early 1971 a decision wa* taken to collaborate with 
the States by providing funds for capital developments and for 
tome resource personnel. The real motirarion for government 
decisions of this kind is seldom revealed. In this cast the 1967 
referendum had paved the way by giving the federal government 
power to act in the field of Aboriginal welfare, but specific reasons 
for the decision only can be surmised. In Australia at that time 
there was growing sodal concern about the inadequacy of welfare 
provisions for Aborigines in the fields of health, housing and 
education. Furthermore, within educational and social welfare 
circles there was a great deal of interest in early childhood services, 
most professionals believing this to be the logical itarti ig point for 
action. It therefore was politically expedient for the government to 
act as it did, and the move attracted a good deal of favourable 
publicity. 

What role did the projects play in these developmenu? It is 
noteworthy that during this period there were no other under- 
takings of similar sue or scope in the fields of Aboriginal education 
and welfare. The six projects together provided the major innova- 
tive thrust, and therefore attracted considerable interest. They 
were a practical demonstration of the kind* of development that 
most prof es sional s thought desirable. 

The present writers believe the projects served two functions at 
this time: they accelerated government action in the field of Abor- 
iginal education; and they focused interest st the early childhood 
level. Undoubtedly the government would have acted even had 
the projects not existed, but developments might not have been so 
rapid, nor so strongly directed to the prc-school. Few govern- 
ments are likely to stand by and let private enterprise gain all the 
kudos from an apparently successful venture. In this particular 
instance there were several ventures succeeding in the same field, 
there was strong professional interest and support, and there was 
pressure from other groups seeking funding for similar en- 
deavours. It seems inevitable, therefore, that the projects did 
provide some of the impetus for government involvement. £ 

The projects also had a wider role to play during this period of 
rapid expansion: 

(i) They stimulated debate about underlying issues and 
' philosophies, forcing people to think more deeply sbout their own 
approach to the early education of Aboriginal children. The 
widely divergent philosophies of the Bourke and New South 
Wales projects, for example, attracted a great deal of interest 
amongst educationists. Staff of the two projects were strongly 
committed to their respective viewpoints, and one could not read 
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their writings and view their documentary films without being 
challenged to clarify one's own beliefs and adopt a personal stance 
towards the issues involved. 

(ii) The teaching programs developed within some projects had 
an important influence on curriculum development in Aboriginal 
education. As previously noted, the Queensland language pn> 

* gram soon became adopted in Aboriginal schools throughout the 
State, and also had a major impact on the language arts curriculum 
for all primary schools in Queensland. Curricula for Aboriginal 
schools in the Northern Territory, South Australia and Western 
Australia likewise were influenced quite Strongly by the Queens- 
land program, and some use also was made of the parent education 
materials developed by Lex Grey in New South Wales. 

(iii) Project schools in Queensland, South Australis snd Bourke 
were amongst the first in Australia to use Aboriginal teacher aides 
in a systematic way. It seems likely, therefore, that these protects 
helped to accelerate the adoption of this scheme across the 
country. 

(iv) As pre-school facilities for Aboriginal children expanded 
around Australia, the involvement of parents became one of the 
more prominent features. The present writers believe this can be 
attributed in part to the influence of the New South Wales project. 
As noted in Chapter 4, Lex Grey had succeeded in implementing a 
parent-bated program just before parental participation achieved 
popularity as an educational movement in Australia. He therefore 
was providing a practical demonstration at a moat propitious time, 
and though few people fully understood his philosophy, and fewer 
still were prepared to accept his concept of complete parental 
responsibility, his work did stimulate wide interest in the idea of 
parents sharing in the activities of the pre-school. 

(v) Finally, the projects must have hsd st least s slight influence 
on the process of attitude change within Australia. During the past 
decade there has been a growing recognition of the integrity of 
minority cultures'* 1 and sn increased awareness of the contribution 
that Aborigines can make to Australian society. The staff of most 
projects themselves went through this process of attitude change, 
developing a deeper appreciation of Aboriginal culture and life- 
Ways, and thus becoming increasingly sensitive and supportive in 

0 their work with Aboriginal people. Positive attitudes undoubtedly 
were communicated in project writings, films, radio broadcasts, 
public lectures, etc . , as well as in day-to-day contscts with people 



♦An important influence here ha* been the multi-cultural education move- 
ment which has been developing rapidly in Australia European migrant 
groups have played an important role in atimulataigthia development. 
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in the various communities. TTie projects also were studied in 
• detail by students in many teacher training institutions, hopefully 
' providing new insights and understanding. 

In summary, it is clear that the projects to varying degrees did 
have an influence on the field of Aboriginal education, particularly 
during the 1970s when the pre-school movement was developing 
at such a rapid rate. But what has been achieved as a result of all 
this activity? Has it solved the problem of school failure amongst 
Aboriginal children? 

The simple answer to the latter question is no. The latest 
research findings are quite clear: Aboriginal children are still not 
succeeding in the Australian school system. This evidence comes 
from a national study of the literacy and numeracy skills of Austra- 
lian children conducted by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, The study asaeased the performance of representative 
samples of 10- and 14-year-old students 'on a variety of tasks 
considered important for progress through the school system or 
for everyday life in Australia' (Bourke and Parkin, 1977: 131). 
Aboriginal students from all States and Territories were included 
in the samples, the research design ensuring thst every Aboriginal 
student in Australia who was in the appropriate age groups had the 
same probability of being selected. The results have been sum- 
marized as follows: 

For some tasks (the Aboriginal students'] level of performance approached 
that of the overall Auatraban sampka, although, on avcrafe, their perform- 
ance wm 13 to 25 per cent befaw that of Australian students overall. Thcac 
student* live in situation* which require thai they be literate, a tribal lifestyle is 
not often a posaiMe alternative for then. While it is pleasing to note that the 
majority of these students could perform most of the (asks . . . nevertheless, 
their performance wa* considerably below that of Australian students overall. 
Whatever the reasons are, many of these Aboriginal students throughout 
Australia are not achieving adequate levels of basic literacy and numeracy 
/ necessary for what is considered to be a 'normal' life in this country. (Bourke 
and Parkin, 1977: 153) 

Research evidence such as this tells only part of the story, 
however, While the problem of school failure has not been solved, 
considerable progress has been made towards a solution, especially 
at the early childhood level. It would be totally unrealistic to 
expect such a major problem to be overcome in the short space of 
10 or 12 years; indeed it may be unrealistic ever to expect a 
complete solution, In retrospect, the degree of progress dui •> the 
past decade has been impressive. In 1970 relatively few Aboriginal 
children were attending pre -schools, there was a minimal govern- 
ment support, and programs generally were watered down ver- 
sions of the traditional pre-school curriculum for middle-class 
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white children. By 1980 prc-school facilities were available for 
moat Aboriginal children, the state and federal governments had 
accepted a major funding role, parent and community involve- 
ment had become an eaiabMahed feature of most pre-achoola, and 
programs increasingly were dovetailing in with the culture and 
lifestyle of local Aboriginal communities. Considerable improve- 
ments also had taken place in the quality of primary schooling, 
especially in the early grades. 

In summary, then, th| present writers believe that more pro- 
gress has taken place in the early childhood education of Abor- 
iginal Australians since 1970 than took place during the whole 
period of white settlement prior to that time. Furthermore, they 
believe that each of the six projects to varying degrees influenced 
the nature and extent of the progress that occurred. Without the 
protects, developments probably would have \been slower, less 
innovative, and less parent and community oriented. 

Looking Ahead < 

Despite the progress that has been made, there is still room for 
improvement in the provision of early childhood services to Abor- 
iginal Australians,. In particular, early education is still too 
ethnocentric; it is still being offered to the Aboriginal people largely 
on white man's terms. As noted in the review of the AFEC move- 
ment (see Chapter 4), federal government authorities seem dis- 
inclined to support the idea of educational self termination. This 
is not surprising, Self-determinauon in the field of education cannot 
be separated from the wider quest for social, political and economic 
self-determination. And full Aboriginal setf-deteiminatkm of this 
kind is not something that white politicians feel comfortable about. 
If further significant progress is to be made in the early education of 
Aborigines, however, increasing responsibility must be given to the 
Aboriginal people themselves. This point has been made strongly 
by the National Aboriginal Eduation /Committee, a 19-raember 
all-Aboriginal group established by the federal government as an 
advisory body. In a major statement of aims and objectives in 
Aboriginal education members of the committee make the follow- 
ing points: 

The contemporary education of the Aboriginal people must be • process 
which builds on what the Aboriginal people are by recofniiiaf and using the 
traditional methods ofcjaarning. Education for Aborigines should develop 
natural potential and no^Uaatroy oWbirthright. 

The education services offered to Aboriginal people must aim for and be 
capable of developing Aborigines who are at ease in the knowledge of, and 
pride in, their own cultural heritage as well as obtaining the academic and 
technological skills required of Aboriginal Australians today. To ensure effec- 
tive learning we believe the latter roust be acquired in harmony with the 
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Aborigine*' own cultural values, identity and choice of lifestyle. 

The NAM) believes that Aborigines are better able to understand and 
communicate the needs and aspirations of the Aboriginal people. This re- 
quires Aboriginal people being given responsibility for the implementation of 
policies, funding, and administration of progranunet in Aboriginal education. 

In order to ensure the effectiveness of education services for Aboriginal 
people , Aborigines should play the major part in the delivery of those services, 
This requires an immediate and substantial increase in programmes, and the 
implementation of new programmes, to train and employ Aborigines in the 
field of education. (National Aboriginal Education Committee, 1978: 3-4) 

These are very important recommendations indeed. If they are 
f ully and promptly implemented by the federal government then 
the years ahead will be exciting ones for the field of early childhood 
education. Good progress has been made, but further consoli- 
dation only will be ef fective as the Aboriginal people themselves 
are allowed to assume increasing responsibility for the early educa- 
tion of their children. 
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Appendix I: An Evaluation of Pre-School 
Programs for Aborigines in South Australia 

/ 
I 

■ . / 

During 1972 and 1973 • major research itudy watf conducted in 
South Australia in order to aaaeaa the effectiveness of pre-school 
programs for AbotWnal children. The research was carried out at 
Port Lincoln and Port Augusts, these two country centres being, 
selected because special pre-school provisions had feeen sYillaBlc 
to Aborigines in both cities for a number of years . At Port Lincoln 
the children attended a Save the Children Fund Aboriginal pre- 
school from the age of two and a half years. The activitiea of this 
pre-school were similar to those found in conventional pre-school 
programs, although considerable emphasis was placed on 
language development. Four-year-old children were encouraged 
to transfer to one of the regular Kindergarten Union pre-schools 
for a final period of six to twelve months before entering school. 

At Port Augusta a play centre had been operating for a number 
of years at the Umeewarra Mission. Major emphasis was given to 
the children's social development, and the program therefore was 
oriented to free play activities. 

The following summary hss been adapted fronvTcasdale and de 
Vries(1976). \ 

Description of Research 

The procedure adopted in both cities was to test all Aboriginal 
children in the first four grades (i.e. Preparatory plus Grades 1, 2 
and 3) in each of the stste primary schools. Additionally, at Port 
Lincoln, an equivalent sample of European children from lower 
socio-economic status backgrounds was tested. All children were 
assessed individually using the 10 basic sub-tests of the revised 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguist^ Abilities (ITPA). Full details of 
pre-school attendance also were obtained so that each child could 
be allocated a rating on a 10- point scale that took into account both 
duration and regularity of attendance. 
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The test result* were used to assets the effectiveness of pre- 
school provisions at both centres in several ways. First, it was 
possible to divide the Port Lincoln Aboriginal children into two 
groups (high and low pre-school) on the basis of the pre-school 
rating scale. Direct comparisons then were made between the 
results of the two groups using s tat of statistical significance that 
took into account the effects of age upon performance. At Port 
Augusta a three-way diviaion was made between the children: high 
pre-school, low pre-school, and those with no pre-schooUng at all. 
Comparisons thenjvere made between the latter group and high 
pre-school attenders at both Port Lincoln and Port Augusta. 

Summary of Findings 

Comparisons between the different groups suggested that Aborigi- 
nal children who attended pre-school regularly at Port Lincoln 
achieved at a significantly higher level in some areas than their 
peers who were rated as low pre-sdwol^yenden, and achieved st 
a very significantly higher level in most areas than Aboriginal 
children st Port Augusta who had had no pre-school experience at 
all. At least pan of this superior performance must be attributed to 
the positive effects of regular participation in a structured pre- 
school program over a two-and-a-half-year period. 

The free play approach of the Port Augusta pre-school had no 
apparent effect upon the cognitive development of the Aboriginal 
children, at least as measured by the sub-tests of the ITPA. 

With the Port Lincoln results, statistical comparisons also were 
made between the European sample and the high pre-school 
Aborigines, and between the Europeans and the total Aboriginal 
group. These comparisons were made on the basis of grade level, 
separate analyses being made for lower (Preparatory and 1) and 
higher (2 and 3) grades respectively. The purpose here was to 
assess the performance of the Aborigines relative to that of the 
Europeans ss they progressed through the school system. The 
results may be summarized as follows: 

(i) The high pre-school Aboriginal children performed at a 
significantly higher level than their European counterparts on one 
ITPA sub-test (visual closure), and at lower levels on four sub- 
tests (auditory reception, verbal expression, manual expression 
and grammatic closure). 

(ii) Differences between Aborigines and Europeans were rela- 
tively slight at the Preparatory and Grade 1 levels. Differences 
between the two groups widened very considerably, however, by 
the time the children reached Grades 2 and 3, with the Europeans 
performing at a significantly higher level on six of the ten sub- 
tests. The relative performance of the Aboriginal children there- 
fore appears to have declined as they progressed through the 
school system. 
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In order to publicize the New South Waks project, tuff prepared 
a small brochure to describe the basic features of an AFEC. This 
brochure provides a very clear outline of how the project was 
introduced to the Aboriginal people of New South Wales, and 
therefore it has been reproduced in full. 

Aboriginal Family Education Centres 

A Letter to Parents and Grandparents 

What is AFEC? 

It is a Centre that parents organise during the day for their 
young children. Grandparents are welcome too. 

It is a Centre where children from birth to school age mix and 
iearn, and where grown-ups meet to work and leant with the 
children. . 

It is a Centre where children can have fun with and do things 
with their hands and their minds. 

It is a Centre where grown-ups can do things for themselves. In 
an AFEC you can enjoy your tLnc with other mothers. 

You can try the things you have always wanted. It is a place 
where you and your young children do things together. 

Why have AFEC? 

Once a healthy body mattered most of all. Today we need keen 
minds as well as strong bodies. Today education matters. Today's 
children need to be able to think and leam as well. Very young, 
children are as keen as runarounds to learn. Learning is easy for 
the youngest ones. They have everything to learn. They reach outl 
for learning. This it why AFEC starts children learning soon aftei) 
they are born. 

before they go to school children learn from their parents, The 
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more they learn from us the further ihey will go in their search for 
learning and the better they will do it it. 

Young children need ui, their fethers and mothers, to help them 
get started on the road to learning, They need us to spend time 
with them, each week. In this time we: ' 

* Tell them what we used to do when we were children. 

* Organise things for them to do with their handling 

* Ask them to tell us and show us what they have done. 

We have AFECs to start children asking and telling. Talking 
helps them learn. Children like to do things and make things. 
They like to be near as their parents make things. 

Children meet others and learn about themselves and other 
people as they play. The children do things and make things as 
they play. 

As children do things, and make things, they learn. Children 
learn through play. 
We have AFECs so that children can play and learn. 

Man about AFBC 

AFEC It yours. You start it and keep it going. It is your 
education centff, for you and your children. 

In AFEC you bring your youog children up the way you believe. 

You and your childmcome once or twice a week- ss often wit 
suits you and the children. You fix the place. You fix the days. You 
Ax the time. You come as a family - all of you who are at home - 
and you go home when you and the children axe ready. 

At weekends and holidays the school children can Join in too. 

Each AFEC is a small group of families living dose together. 
You need no more than four to six children, aged from birth to six 
years, to start an AFEC. 

The families of these children make all their own arrangements, 
because AFEC belongs to the families who use it. 

You can start ss soon as you are ready. Once a group has more 
than twenty children t new group starts. 

To Stan an AFEC * . 

Talk with three or four other families. If they are keen to know 
more, get in touch with us at the address on the front; Tell us 
where we can meet you. One of us will visit you - at no cost to you. 

We will help you to work out: 

* lite best place for your group to meet. 

* Whether you want a committee or a secretary. 

* What to collect for the children's play. 

* How to get the first session going. % 

One of us will, if you wish, visit you regularly, but not every time, 
dnd: 
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* Suggest more things for the children to do and to make. 

* Suggest how you can help your children learn and the equip- 
mem you need for them. 

* Help you start up your own crafts. 

* Help you find out more about education, jobs, housing, 
citizenship. 

*\ Arrange a small, weekly, educational grant. 

* Suggest how you can raise more for yourselves as you need it . 
Then one of us will work with you and show you more about 

* How to run AFEC. 

* How to help your children learn. 

* How to get more education for yourselves and your children. 
The Cost of an AFEC 

AFECs receive a grant to meet the cost of buying supplies of 
paper, paint, flour and other materials, tools and equipment. The 
grant is $5 a week, just enough to help you along. You raise the 
rest. Because no one is well off, you keep the costs flown. But 
together you can raise what you need - and en joy it . 

To earn this grant, parents and grandparents of the children: 
meet at least once a week; run a play session with the children; 
work with the children. 

Any group of parents or grandparents, anywhere - Aborigine or 
non-Aborigine - can have help from the Bernard van Leer Foun- 
dation Project, Department of Adult Education, University of 
Sydney. 

i " . 
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Appendix III: Main Features of the Queensland 
Language Development Program 

i 



The following description of the first year of the language develop- 
ment program has been condensed from the introduction pub- 
lished in the first handbook (Queensland Department of Educ- 
ation, 1971: xi-ixi). 

Introduction 

The program aims to foster the cognitive development of the 
children, recognizing that if satisfactory development does not 
take pkee at an early age then adequate intellectual progress is 
likely to be hindered. 

It is essential to build upon the assets which each child has 
accumulated during his pre-school years, and in no way to under- 
mine the child's concept of himself and his origin. The validity of 
the children's own form of communication must not be ques- 
tioned. Their experiences are regarded as something of infinite 
worth to be used as the starting point of the program. 

Four Strands 

The program is designed to occupy the entire school day for the 
complete year. It consists of four strands which are integrated 
around the language units to be introduced, and involves the 
development of : 

• oral language patterns of standard English; 

• reading and writing skills; 

• perceptual skills (listening, looking, touching); and 

• problem solving and critical thinking. 

All aspects of the school program have been incorporated into 
the elaboration of these strands. 

IS8 
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Central Themes 

Each itrand is developed through wven Mocks, each organized 
around a unifying theme. Thames to be introduced during the first 
year are; self concept; personal competence; home and family; 
animal families; work people do; transport and travel; and the 
world around us. 

The basic principle which integrates all strands of the program 
is the expansion of the child's concept of himself. The self concept 
is the first theme to be introduced because the language unit Tm/I 
am 1 is the most frequently used pattern among five-year-old 
children. This linguistic unit both expresses the concept of self, 
and allows the generation of many extensions and refinements of 
that concept. 

Awareness of personal competence and skills is extended with 
the introduction of the Is cguage unit 'I can' in the second theme. 

With the introduction M the third theme the child is seen in 
relation t6 his social er yironment, and the self concept theme 
extendecyto include his relationships with other people, partic- 
ularly his immediate family and near neighbours. A later theme 
includes familiar people in terms of their occupations, and the 
bearing they have on the child's life. 

Finally, the context is extended to a wider social environment, 
recognizing particularly the mobility of many Aboriginal families 
and the important place which relatives, who often live in far- 
distant centres, hold in the children's lives. 

Although it is suggested that each block occupy five weeks, this 
is to be regarded only as s guide. Time schedules may need to W / 

adjusted to suit the needs of different groups of children or to ' 

maintain the integrate^ development of all strands of the program. 

Oral Language 

Language units introduced in the program move progressively 
from words and sequences common to both Aboriginal English 
and standard English, to those constructions not found in Aborigi- 
nal English. New vocabulary is introduced into phrase and sen- 
tence structures which hsve been firmly established. Each new 
language unit is introduced in three phases. 

Listening 

It is essential that children have numerous opportunities to hear a 
new unit in meaningful contexts before they are asked to express it 
themselves. Individual listening units can be used to provide such 
opportunities. These consist of s tape deck and headphones to be 
used in association with illustrated books. Children listen to the 
tapes which are programmed around the language unit, while thej^ 
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look it the pictures and accompanying captions in the book. 

Listening to stories, songs and poems in which the unit occurs in 
refrains or key phrases is an enjoyable activity which highlights the 
appropriate structures. Listening materials of this type in the 
program can be selected on the basts of observations of the chil- 
dren's physical and social environment. 

Support* d Uu | 
The next step is to give the children extensive practice in using the 
new unit. The greater the variety of situations which allow the unit 
to be used, the more occasions there sre for its reinforcement. 

Children can be encouraged to join in refrains and key phrases 
of stories and songs, and to repeat speech rhymes incorporating 
the unit. Individual retelling of stories by the children and drama- 
tization of the stories enable further practice. Games which call for 
responses using the unit can be played. 

At this stage, emphasis is placed on rhythmic patterns of units. 
Rhythmic movement and percussion accompaniment to the repe- 
tition of sentences containing the language unit are important. Instru- 
ments such as dick sticks, bongo drums and shaken sre useful. 

As an aid to the association of the oral and written form of the 
unit, printed language cards are uaed. Magnetic tape is affixed to 
the back of the cards so they will adhere to a metal board. The 
children build up the unit using the cards, and practice is given in 
'reading* it rhythmically. Frequent opportunities for the associ- 
ation of the oral and written forms of language units develop an 
appreciation of writing and reading as forms of communication. 

Unsupported Uu 

By this stage the children are expected to use the new unit spoh-. 
taneously in their comment and discussion. Unaided manipu- 
lation of the printed cards in activities with the magnetic board is 
also expected. ' 

*' 

Reading and Writing , 

An important aim of the program is to establish competence in the 
secondary language skills of reading and writing, which are basic 
to achievement in all areas of the curriculum. It is essential that, in 
acquiring these skills, the children participate in enjoyable ac- 
tivities which are intrinsically interesting and rewarding. 

It is equally important that the children develop an understand- 
ing of the way in which books communicate ideas. Accordingly, it 
is desirable that much of the early reading material be selected 
from the oral language which the children use in discussion ac- , 
tivtties. The teacher can listen for use of standard English pat- 
terns, which can then be written down and read immediately. 
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Prinud Lngitatt Units 

The language units introduced in the program fonn the basis of 
the children's sight vocabulary. When the children are familiar 
with the orsl use of the Isnguage units, printed forms sre intro- 
duced. They are encouraged to combine these into language se- 
quences, and read them aloud. Oral and visual forms of sentence 
structures ait thus experienced simultaneously. Using the units in 
this way enables the children to construct their own sentences 
without having to wait until they have mastered the motor skills 
involved in writing. 

Expvvmt Fbadmg 

It is basic that the early reading material be interesting and rel- 
evant to the children. One way of ensuring this is to record events 
from their experience. Each day, Hem* ofnews contributed by the 
children can be written down by the teacher and 'read* by the 
group. 1 

The children may dictate labels for objects and pictures in the 
classroom. Wherever possible, sequences of words sre preferable 
to single words. For example, 'It's a dog? rather than 'dog' helps to 
reinforce the language unitsof the program. 

Every opportunity for involving the families in the children's 
progress should be taken. Children are encouraged to take home 
captioned drawings and printed cards which they can* 'read' to 
others. * 

Practice Reading 

A variety of additional material is desirable. Language booklets 
depicting Aboriginal people in environments familiar to the 
children have been devised, and the children should be en- 
couraged to 'read' these. The captioned books used with the 
listening unit also give practice in reading the Units of the program. 
Some of the msterial should be read rhythmically to assist in 
developing awareness of appropriate stress and intonation 
patterns. 

Writing 

Pre-writing activities to develop the motor skills and fine co- 
ordination necessary for writing are included in many sections of 
the program. However, even in the early weeks, writing activities 
extend beyond manipulation of pencil and crayon. 

A more important aspect of writing is the conveying of meaning. 
Tracing or copying of Sentences is therefore introduced early. 
Furthermore, handling printed units develops a sense of ordering 
from left to right, and facilitates the placing of words in their 
correct position in the language sequence. 
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Perceptual Skills : Vjf'- • 

Perceptual sloJJs depend upon domination between tentory 
impressions received from the outside world. Such d iacrimin ation 
it necessary if children tie to interpret temetioiMtdequttely. 

The program aims to enrich the children's perceptual experi- 
ence by pRovjding an increanngry varied assortment of sounds, 
sights and textures. The children should be encouraged to name 
and classify these. v 

When fine discriminations are not practised, it is easy to fall into 
lazy htbitt of listening, looking and touching. The program intro- 
duces diacrhninations, beginning with gross differences and pro- 
gressing to fine differences. 

Classroom facilities are supplemented by records, up«, books, 
pictures and film strips. Special technical aids will be used to help 
focus the children's attention, and to increase motivstion. 

Auditory Skills . 

The, perception of meaningful speech depends on the ability to 
discruninate between and mtegra/e sounds which are heard. Since 
Aboriginal English does not discriminate between some vowel 
sounds of standard English, and omits and substitutes some conso- 
nantal sounds and blends, it ui essentisl that the children be given 
extensive training in recognizing similarities and differences be- 
tween sounds, both non-vocal and vocal. I 
I The use of attentively named puppets, e.g. r Susie Seasnake, is 
a valuable aid in increasing awareness of the language sounds 
which are used either rarely or inappropriately. The puppet 
characters are interesting to the children, who readily become 
involved in phonic activities built around them. 

VisuatSkilU 

Reading depends partly upon the ability to discriminate between 
letter and word forms, and partly upon the ability to integrate 
these into meaningful word and phrase sequences. The consider- 
able visual skills displayed by Aboriginal children provide a basis 
for the expansion of many of the abilities which underlie success in 
learning to read. 

Many materials which can be manipulated by the children aid in 
the development of these abilities. Projected images have novelty 
value for all children, and use is made of this to increase motivstion 
and maintain the children's interest. Photographs and filmstrips of 
the children and their environment promote discussion which 
assists in elaborating the self concept through direct identification. 

Other visual material is projected using exposure times reduced 
by a tachistoscopic shutter. The basic aim is the recognition of 
shapes at speeds considerably more rapid than those usually re- 
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quired for the assimilation of visual images. The novelty and 
intrinsic appeal of tht activity encourages children to attend. The 
rapid decisions required to schievc successful recognition sstist in 
perceptual dev el opment. 

Recognition and recall are tested by asking the children to 
match the projected image with the appropriate shape from their 
individual sets of cards. DisoruiuMtkmisdevetopedty 
the similarity of the choices available. ! The task becomes more 
difficult as the items to be recognised progress from familiar 
animal shapes to letter-like figures. 

Once the children have become familiar with matching indi- 
vidual shapes, sequences are introduced to develop visual mem- 
ory. Correct ordering of the images perceived and remembered is 
an important prerequisite to success in reading and writing. 
/When the children are familiar with printed language units, 
/Word slides are introduced. Initially, untuned exposures are used, 
and the children either match the projection with language cards 
or respond vocally. Progression to reduced speeds is achieved 
following greater familiarity with the units. 

Sequences of slides are then used, and the children match the * 
projected units with language cards to build up sentence*. The 
complete sentence may then be read by the children. ^ v 

Problem Solving and Critical Thinking 

In building upon Concepts which the children have already es- 
tablished, the program aims to develop strategies and conceptual 
skills for problem solving and critical thinking. 

A close link is maintained between the perceptual training and 
discovery strands of the program. Discrimination of similarities 
and differences between objects draws the children's attention to 
their salient characteristics, and leads to the establishment of 
classificatory concepts. Matching and sorting activities, picture 
discrepancies, and oddity problems encourage classification into 
categories. Finding things which belong together or sre used in 
particular situations assists in expanding associative networks be- 
tween concepts. 

Observation of changes, for example, a child grows, ice melts, a 
cake is cut into pieces, can assist in the development of conver- 
sation concepts. / ' I 
<+ The vital association and integration of different concepts 
necessary for later problem solving can be achieved through the 
use of activities which illustrate more than one concept, for 
example, an activity listed as seriation, in which the children in the 
group are ordered by height, also aids in the development of the 
self-concept (the child see* who is taller and who is shorter than 
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himself ) and classification concepts (tall childrtn, short children). • 
The concurrent provision by the teacher of sppropriate oral lan- 
guage units expands both the children's conceptual structures and 
the time available for verbal 
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This book k concerned wttn t description and an analysis of six huwvtttve progrtmi 
^^m^S^Ooa for Aboriginal Australian children. It is an important 
rt»unt which should be read with caw - and perhaps in some cases with concern 
!!X polfa^ interested in, and responsible for, the education 

of Aboriginal people m weU as by professtoiutft in this field. 



The Mr? of the 
ascsabt 



immwWm widnw*eriistom It bearitint because, 
m nn^e*etae»*idjia, each of the efforts was sufr 
together*, immk md W ^cWay * * 
doaataa* rot* fc ahaptag *a dteeodoa «C 
tor Aocaigia^ fe e trattan i stace 1», 

n, * in tke short run a least, the lessons of the (wpgraaa 

fmnnotbtm wJEBSS**** than in the natfow context of the cooununiuestn 
which they 

rum iiimnnirratas fat need for, and the positive consequences of, good pro- 
J^te^eMSl StTboci will stimSe interest and action at all level, 
of rctpotuibility. i < 
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